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° . PAX BRITANNICA 


_Ir is asserted that because the conditions of England’s rise to greatness no 

longer exist—seeing that she is rivalled or outrivalled in trade, finance, 

| and industrial production—her greatness is of the past. That is not so. 

| Her greatness is of the future, as well as of the past and present, if it 

be her will—for without the national will to be great, there is no national 
greatness. 

She was never stronger than she is to-day. She may have been 
greater, for there is a big difference between strength and greatness. 

But if the war continues to follow its favourable course she will be able 
to renew her national and imperial greatness and endow it with unpre- 
cegented powers of endurance by promoting the integration of Europe, 
and by establishing the Pax Britannica and the Pax Europea as one 
organic whole. 
_ Distance has set a limit upon the immense power of the United States. 
The Pax Americana is confined to the Western Hemisphere. It is in the 
highest interest of the United States always to support the Pax Britannica 
just as it is the highest interest of the British Empire to support the Pax 
Americana. But the American mentality is alien to the British, and is 
becoming more so. In the last war the Americans did not seem to differ 
greatly from Australians and Canadians, but to-day Australians and 
_ Canadians, as well as Europeans, ‘belong to one world with the British, 
4 while the Americans belong to another—a world not as remote as the 
Russian, but remoter than the European. 

The Wilsonian idea was unsuited to Europe. The League of Nations 
helped*to bring on the Second World War. American political ideas 
to-day are more unsuited to Europe than they were before. It will be 
disastrous if, out of deference to the United States, American political 
ideas are adopted by England and by Europe. Even English politica) 
ideas are different from those of the European mainland. But not so 
different as to exclude beneficent interaction. 

The Pax Americana is not kept by any League or Covenant. Some- 
times it is not kept at all. But it is a reality, nevertheless, and a blessing 
to all the nations of the Western Hemisphere—and in no way prejudicial 
to the rest of the world. A war between the South or Central American 
States could be stopped by the United States without endangering the 
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world’s peace, for her intervention would not lead to intervention by other 


Powers. The United States can intervene with impunity in conflicts on | 


the American continent. That they do so less often than not, is evidence 
of a wise empiricism, for a permanent crusade against war, even if con- 
fined to one continent only, and even if the success of every crusading 
expedition can be assured in advance, will impose bigger burdens upon 
the_crusader than all the crusading is worth. It will draw upon him the 
lasting ill-will of those belligerents who are the losers, or believe them- 
selves to be the losers, because a conflict which seemed to promise some 
advantage has been stopped or averted by the impartial crusader, in 
whose impartiality none will believe. The Americans display in the 
affairs of their own continent a realism which they do not always show in 
the affairs of continents other than their own. 

' Russia is near and her power is immense. She is the strongest Power 
in Europe, but she is not as strong as Europe. Her power is impaired 
by the dread she inspires. When she is on the defensive, Europe will be 
divided between those who are for and against her—and more will be for 
her than against. But when she is on the offensive, Europe will always 
tend to unite against her. This tendency will prevail and create a 
united Europe, hostile to Russia, if her defensive is transformed into 
conquest. 

Russia is in Europe, but not of Europe. The difference between -:her 
and Europe has become immense. It was always great, but under the 
Tsars she shared the common Christian heritage, though according to a 
widely differing tradition. She had a ruling class that was semi-Euro- 
pean, and she produced a great literature that was profoundly influenced 
by European ideas and exercised a profound influence in return. It was 
possible, in those days, to explore Russia. To-day she has no literature 
that is of deeper significance to Europeans—not one book published in 
Russia during the last twenty years has had an influence on the 
European spirit comparable with the works of Dostoievski, Tolstoi, and 
Solovieff. , 

Russia cannot dominate Europe any more than Germany can. If she 
attempt to do so, it will be her own undoing, as it is Germany’s. 

England is of Europe, but not in Europe. She and Europe are one. 
Without her, Europe cannot be. Without Europe, she cannot be. 

Germany and Russia are Europe’s dread. Both Germany and Russia 
are feared, in varying degree, by all their neighbours. England is Europe’s 
hope. She inspires no dread, save the dread, so little felt by herself and 
so much by others, that she have not the faith in herself that others have 
in her. This dread is upon Europe even now and has begun to dim the 
brightness of prospective victory. 

Russia is in Asia, but not of Asia. She is an Empire differing more 
widely from all other Empires than they differ from one another. She 
is a continent in herself, a civilisation so different from European 
civilisation that to pass from one to the other is to pass, as it were, into 
another world. 
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Only the British Empire is a World Empire. The Pax -Americana is 
American, the Pax Muscovita Eurasian—only the Pax Britannica is-of all 
continents and all oceans. 

For the second time in one generation the Germans have attempted 
to impose upon Europe the Pax Germanica. They have twice destroyed 
the Pax Europea. - Now that defeat is upon them, for the second time, 
they have begun to think in terms of Europe as well as of Germany. 
But they have not, as yet, ceased to identify the Pax Huropewa with the 
Pax Germanica. The two can never be identical—the latter can, and 
must, be an integral part of the former. That, but nomore. There is no 
hope for the Germans except in the Pax Europea. If before the war is 
over the Germans can so change their political structure and complexion 
as to become Luropean and to work for a Pax Europea, they will not be 
wholly the vanquished of the war, and still less the vanquished of the 
peace. But they will not become Europeans merely by adopting a 
democratic system of government. Europe is something much bigger 
than democracy, although Europe cannot do without democracy. 

_ Europe may endure despotism but will not endure tyranny. The 
Pax Germanica cannot be a Pax Europea because it is tyrannical. Even 
if the Germans had won the war and had made themselves masters of 
Europe, they would not have remained masters. Europe is too great, too 
rich in all her variety. Europe is inexhaustible and therefore ultimately 
unconquerable. A despotism may be benevolent, a tyranny can never 
be so. The benevolent despot will rule with the weak against the strong, 
the tyrant with the strong against the weak. The despot may overthrow 
tyranny, quell anarchic violence, and lay the foundation of the legitimate 
order which alone is lasting peace. 

National and international peace are always an equilibrium—a balance 
between opinions, interests, classes, communities, nations. The despot 
may hold the scales until a natural equilibrium is achieved. The tyrant 
will hold no scales but will crush the natural order, and so destroy the 
ultimate foundation of all power. 

Despotism may be needful when a nation is threatened by civil strife 
or anarchy. It may be the only defence against barbarism—whether 
it be the rude barbarism that precedes, or the ruder barbarism that 
follows, civilisation. It may prepare the way for a humaner and more 
liberal form of government, England owes much to the Tudor Despotisms. 
Without her acceptance of despots and rejection of tyrants, she would not 
have achieved the liberal democracy of to-day. 

All the States which were created .or re-created by the First World 
War were, of necessity, despotisms, though all were moving towards liberal 
democracy. The German Republic, governed semi-despotically at first, 
became, under its mathematically perfect constitution, an almost pure 
democracy, only to be turned into a pure tyranny with no effective con- 
stitution at all. This will always happen where there is pure democracy 
under a perfect constitution. In politics, everything which is pure and 
perfect is dangerous. A pure political system is poison—it only becomes 
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medicinal when adulterated. The humanest and most liberal systems and 
the best established will always be mixed systems— ill-defined, sometimes 
illogical, and replete with paradox and contradiction. 

The liberal deviseth liberal things ; and by liberal things shall he stand.* 
Germany is neither liberal nor does she devise liberal things. She is 
master over the greater part of the European mainland, but has not 
sufficient liberalism to act the benevolent. despot. Nowhere has she 
been able to establish the beginnings of a legitimate order. She has 
invaded countries where there was oppression, but has been more oppres- 
sive than the oppressors. She claims to have conferred independence 
upon nations who wanted nothing more—and now want nothing more— 
than to be independent of her. 

The War is bringing the Pax Germanica to anend. The Pax Europea 
and the Pax Muscovita can and must co-exist. 

But co-existence and collaboration are not identical. The word 
collaboration has come to be used as a magic formula to exorcise diver- 
gencies between the nations. It is widely believed that, however intract- 
able the divergencies may be, they can be made to vanish if the exorcism 
is 8ufficiently grave and frequent. But when divergencies are deep, to 
preserve a certain distance or aloofness may avert a conflict. which 
proximity may render certain. The supreme task of Western statesman- 
ship is not so much collaboration with Russia, as the establishment of the 
Pax Europea and its peaceful co-existence with the Pax Muscovita. But 
peaceful co-existence is only possible when there is a clear delimitation of 
national and imperial interests, and when the deep diversities that exist 
between two Empires that are two different civilisations are respected. 

There can be no integrated Europe and, therefore,no Pax Huropea 
without the small States. The small State is almost a European institu- 
tion. It is the ideal State—a peculiarly European ideal. The bigger a 
State, the more it tends towards despotism. The tendency can be counter- 
acted by devolution—that is to say, by making the big State resemble a 
conglomerate of small States. 

A despotism may, as we have seen, be a necessity.. But it will always 
endeavour to curb the oppositions and new conjunctions that are natural 
to every human community, and will, if too successful, become tyrannical. 
Every centralised, planned, or uniform system is at best despotic. At 
worst—and more often—it is tyrannical, and more so in a big State than 
in a small, for increased unwieldiness demands increased coercive powers. 
The most prevalent modern form of tyranny is Socialism—which took 
the form of National Socialism in, /Germany, of Fascism in Italy, and of 
Communism in Russia. 

The religion of the big, planned, and centralised State’ is the cult of 
the Colossal.2 It has all the presumptuousness that comes of immense 
coercive power. It will strive to be ever bigger and to excite awe at 


1 Isa. xxxii. 8 
* As far as we are aware, this term was first used by Ludwig von Mises in his great 
book on Socialism. 
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home by arrogant rapacity abroad. To this cult the small neighbour is 
@ welcome because an easy sacrifice. ~ 

If Europe were made up only of small States, it would be the happiest 
domain that ever was. There might be an occasional war, but it would 
not be a general European war—still less a World War. The menace of 
general war arises exclusively from the big State. The small State may 
be the occasion, never the cause, of general war. 

~Without the small States, Europe cannot survive either as a structural 
or as a spiritual reality. They are, it is true, her weakness in an immediate 
sense—but they are her strength, her only strength, in an ultimate sense. 
Some of those that are called small are too big, even now, big not so much 
by their geographical extent but by their multinational character. They 
must undergo not dissolution, still less partition, but devolution. 

Because England is not in Europe, but of Europe, she could not 
dominate Europe even if she wished. That is why none—except her 
enemies in war-time—have cause to fear her. ‘The Pax Europea can be 
strong even in an immediate sense by coalescing with the Pax Britannica. 
Ultimately, the Pax Europea and the Pax Britannica are one. 

It is an old truth that the domination of one Power in Europe is incom- 
patible with England’s island security, but like so many old truths, it 
must be reaffirmed against new falsehoods and against those half-truths 
which are more dangerous than.falsehoods. It is through necessity that 
England is the champion of freedom in Europe. That she remain so is 
the condition of Europe’s survival—and of her own. 

Tue Eprror. 


NOTES ON THE SITUATION 


PucHEU 


Tue trials of Blum, Daladier, and General Gamelin at Riom were political. 
But no sentence was passed. Even Vichy would not pass sentence en 
présence de ’ennemi. The trials were called off—to the enemy’s annoy- 
ance. 

Algiers has used the sovereignty established with the aid of England, 
and scrupulously respected by her, to stage a political trial and give a 
political vérdict. Pucheu has been condemned to death for political 
reasons. He would have been reprieved, had it not been for the political 
forces of which General de Gaulle is as much the slave as the master. 

General Tubert, the juge d’instruction, who, in accordance with French 
procedure, prepares the case in advance and makes a preliminary examina- 
tion of the accused, was himself a party. He presides over the Society. of 
Victims of the Lois d’Exception—that is to say, the laws Pucheu was 
accused of enforcing. General Tubert was also a délégué de la résistance 
in the Consultative Assembly. And, not long before the trial of Pucheu, 
he had himself demanded the execution of Pucheu in the Gaullist journal 
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Combat, which is published in North Africa. Both at the ‘ instruction,’ 
and in court later on, he refused to call certain witnesses whose evidence 
was clearly vital for the defence. 

On the other hand, Weiss, the Commissaire du Gouvernement, had been 
a professed admirer of Pétain and was in the service of Vichy when Pucheu 
was being hunted by the Gestapo. . 

-The British public has, through the newspapers and the wireless, been 
encouraged to see in Pucheu the hireling who selected the hostages shot 
by the Germans at Chateaubriand. The prisoner himself pointed out 
how immense was the odium concentrated against him because of this 
charge. The charge had to be withdrawn, but it continued to pervade 
the atmosphere of the court, and it is still upheld in effect-by the 
Marseillaise—the Gaullist counterpart of Gringoire—which is on sale in 
London. : 

All the witnesses for the prosecution were Communists or Socialists. 
They admitted; under cross-examination, that they had no proof of their 
charges, though two of them confessed that they had taken part in the 
Underground Council of Resistance which had sentenced Pucheu to death 
last Autumn. This sentence was passed when Pucheu was already under 
arrest in North Africa. One of the witnesses admitted that the sentence 
had been passed after hardly any discussion at all, that it had been-based 
upon the alleged complicity of Pucheu in the massacre of Chateaubriand, 
and that it had been proposed by the French Communist Party. 

Pucheu claimed—rightly, it would seem—that he had, on several 
occasions, intervened on behalf of condemned hostages and had saved 
their lives. Replying to Bosman, a Socialist Resister and Vice-President 
of the Consultative Assembly, Pucheu said, when he made this claim : 
“I see you are a man of good faith. I beg you to shake off the fanatical 
passion which blinds you, and stop calling those traitors who, in good 
faith also, carried out the armistice.’ Bosman replied: ‘ Between me 
and the accused there is a river of blood,’ and demanded that the death 
sentence passed by the Council of Resistance be confirmed by the Court 
at Algiers. ’ 

The Communists who are in France to-day have shown great heroism 
and have sacrificed much—many, like Péri, sacrificed their lives. But 
until Russia was invaded, their record was very different. It is clear from 
the evidence given by Grenier and others that they regard the trial of 
Pucheu as a means of blotting out the’ past and of establishing an un- 
rivalled claim to the future leadership of the ‘ progressive’ forces in 
France. When Pucheu asserted that they had been the greatest ‘ colla- 
borationists ’ until Russia was invaded, Grenier could make no reply 
except that they had been ‘ against Vichy.’ 

The trial, at times, recalled the uglier aspects of the French Revolu- 
tion. The defence, which warned the Special Military Tribunal that the 


1 This paper is now published in Algiers. France, which is published in London, 
expounded the-trial with Jacobin partisanship but did a public service by reporting the 
proceedings with fullness and objectivity. L 
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honour of France was involved, evoked the judicial murder. of thé Duc 
d’Enghien under Napoleon.” 

Pucheu maintained that when he joined the Vichy Government in 
February, 1941, the vast majority of Frenchmen were for Pétain. He 
pointed out that in those days both the United States and the Soviet 
Union were represented at Vichy—by Admiral Leahy and M. Bogomolov. 
He asserted that Pétain worked to keep ‘ collaboration to the minimum.’ 
Evidence brought forward at the trial showed that Pucheu had himself 
provided cover for genuine resistance to the Germans, though on condi- 
tion: that it was not used as cover for attacks on Pétain. It was, in fact, 
made clear that he had himself taken part in that administrative sabotage 
which the B.B.C. incessantly recommends to the French in France. He 
helped in accumulating secret stocks of arms and would appear to have been 
instrumental in preventing Darlan from providing the Germans with 
facilities at Dakar and Bizerta. He encouraged General ‘Béthouard to 
‘revolt’ in North Africa when the time should come and he himself left 
France to join in the fight. That his offer was accepted by General 
Giraud, and that he was arrested as soon as he arrived at Casablanca, is 
one of the most shameful episodes revealed at the trial. 

Pucheu’s final speech was as eloquent as it was courageous. He 
declared that he expected not justice but a political verdict : 

‘I am oppressed,’ he .said, ‘ by the extent to which this trial goes 
beyond my person, which is of no account to anyone except my family, 
who are in the hands of the foe. The trial-goes to the very hearts of those 
Frenchmen who never gave in byt followed the Marshal as long as they 
were sure they were serving France:’ , 

He characterised the political atmosphere at Algiers as full of hate : 

‘If the provisional Government of France returns in the rear of the 
armies with the same methods and the same state of mind as to-day, I do 
not give it a year before it is involved in the worst dissensions. . . . If 
my life could be of use, if it could redeem this awful period of reprisals 
which is dawning, then, however unjust, I would say to this court, “ Take 
my life.” . . . But I cannot believe that I alone could appease such 
hatreds. I believe that blood will call for more blood: When the Govern- 
ment begins to massacre the Girondins, it is on the road which leads 
inexorably to Thermidor. If you condemn me your judgment will mark 
the prelude to civil war. But I am at peace with myself.’ 

On. September 21st, 1943, Mr. Churchill declared that the French 


people : 


‘ must themselves be the judges of the conduct of their fellow Frenchmen in 
the terrible conditions which followed the military collapse of the summer of 
1940. Iremain convinced that the highest hongur will be accorded to those 
who never flinched or wavered in the hour of disaster and that lasting con- 


2 In 1804 Napoleon needed a victim of the blood royal to justify his usurpation in the 
eyes of French Republicans. To-day the Chauvinistic Left requires gage sanglant in the 
person of one who represents the ‘ trusts '"—une des meilleures tétes de V'industrie frangaise 
(Marseillaise, March 11th). 
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demrfation and, I trust, salutory punishment will be meted out to all promi- 
nent persons who have not merely bowed to the force of circumstances but 
who, for the sake of personal ambition or profit, have tried to promote the 
victory of the common foe.’ 


Though Pucheu was certainly a member of the Vichy administrative _ 
during a period of restricted ‘ collaboration ’ with the enemy, the evidence _ 
at the trial did not show that he ‘ tried to promote the victory of the 
common foe.’ 

General Weiss, the prosecutor, made the most of Allied loyalties in 
demanding that sentence of death be passed. One of the ‘ Resistance 
Delegates ’ said that an English aeroplane had rescued him from France 
after he had recorded his vote for Pucheu’s death. For the propaganda 
and the publicity from London which led to the moral condemnation of 
Pucheu in the eyes of the world and may have affected the final verdict 
itself, English money, English paper, and English wavelengths were used. 
The whole Consultative Assembly was created with English help and 
English encouragement. All the more reason why English opinion 
should have shown some consternation at the partisan pa meted out 


at Algiers. 


Dr. Benes 


* In his message to the Czechoslovak State Council on February 3rd, 
Dr. Benes said that the time had not yet come ‘ to examine concretely the 
matters ’ which were negotiated at Moscow, matters about which ‘ mutual 
understanding ’ had been reached.® . 

Amongst these ‘ matters’ was an agreement amplifying Article 4 of 
the Treaty between Czechoslovakia and Russia which stipulates that the 
two Powers ‘ shall develop their economic relations in the largest possible 
scale and render each other any economic assistance after the war.’ 
According to this agreemeiit, the Czechoslovak economic system is to be 
brought into conformity with the Russian, the Czechoslovak industries, 
mines, and sources of hydraulic energy are to be nationalised, the Czecho- 
slovak war industries are to ,work for the Russian and Czechoslovak 
armies, war production is. to be standardised so that it shall conform 
with Russian war production, the Czechoslovak currency is to be stabilised 
in conformity with the Russian, the Czechoslovak and Russian State 

Banks are to work in conjunction with one another, Czechoslovak rail- 
ways, motor-roads and air-lines are to be constructed to meet the economic 
needs of both countries. 


* In the same message Dr. Benes referred to the Government which’would be established 
in his country after the war. As quoted in The Nineteenth Century and After, March, 1944, 
he said that this Government would be ‘ composed mainly of members from home with a 
number of workers from abroad.’ In the final and published version of the message, as 
issued by the Czechdslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Benes is made to say that this 
Government would be ‘ composed mainly of people who have taken part in the struggle 
at home together with a certain number of those who have acted in a similar capacity 
abroad.’ 
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NOTES ON THE SITUATION 


MrHaAILovitcoH 


Events have disproved and continue to disprove the picture which 
the daily press and the wireless paint of the situation in Yugoslavia. A 
study of reports appearing in the German press show that the Germans 
do not regard ‘ Marshal’ Tito as a serious opponent in the field. The 
armed forces at the disposal of the Germans appear to have no difficulty 
in ejecting the Partisans from reasonably accessible positions. The main 
German forces in Yugoslavia are not, it seems, seriously engaged. Small 
forces, composed chiefly of Croat Ustashis, are, it seems, chiefly used 
against the Partisans. 

That Tito’s army is 250,000 strong cannot be true—it would be surpris- 
ing if it were much more than one-tenth of that number. So far from having 
the support of the population,’ he and his men are making themselves 
detested by their atrocities, dy the reign of terror they impose, and by 
their“requisitionings. Their arrival in any township is dreaded, their 
departure welcomed. Tito’s ‘Government’ is bogus. It does not, and 
cannot legislate, it represents no considerable part of the Yugoslav 
people, it has no authority of any sort, it is doubtful whether it ever 
meets. 

The Partisans are controlled, by Communists. Tito himself is a Com- 
munist of the primitive kind—he is not without ability, but is narrow, 
ruthless, and crafty, and the docile instrument of Russia. But Ustashis, 
who fear an Allied victory and the retribution which their fearful crimes 
(especially the massacres of Serb peasants) may bring upon them, are 
joining the Partisans in growing numbers. 

Events in Split (Spalato) during the month of September were ne ty pls 
of the Yugoslav situation. The Italian army was disintegrating and, on 
the 8th, two forces, one German, the other Partisan, were advancing on 
the town. General Mihailovitch sent word that 5,000 of his Regulars- 
were on the way. But they were cut off by the Partisans who were nearest 
the town. The Partisans held Split for about a fortnight, commandeering 
the money in the banks, transport,-arms and so on, pressing men of 
military age into their service, and setting up revolutionary tribunals. 

Some of Mihailovitch’s men, both soldiers and civilians, were in the 
town and were, for a short time, on good terms with the Partisans. 
Five thousand Partisans arrived under the command of Captain Popovitch. 
They occupied the heights of Mosor, while some Regulars occupied 
Mount Kozjak. 

The Italians were disarmed by the population and took refuge in the 
hills. A reign of terror began. Hundreds of citizens were’sentenced to 
death by the revolutionary tribunals and executed. The first published 
list of condemned men was composed of twenty-eight names. It was 
signed by Tito’s Foreign Minister, Smodlaka. Further lists were issued. 
The commander of the special ‘ Execution Squad ’ was a certain Bisku- 
povitch, who wore an Italian uniform. 

The capture of Split by the Germans was reported as a serious military 
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operation in this country. The fact is that the Partisans left before the 
Germans arrived, although Split could have been held for a long time 
because of the hills around. The force that took the town in the end was 
only 900 or 1,000 strong, 300 being Germans, the rest Ustashis. 

The Partisans have done all in their power to discredit Mihailovitch. 
When they occupied the island of Hvar, they set up the usual revolu- 
tionary tribunal. One of their prisoners was a certain Joshko Kvac. 
He was ordered, under threat of torture and death, to sign a document 
stating that Mihailovitch is a traitor. He refused. 

Mihailovitch has an incomparably bigger following than Tito. . He 
has become a national hero, in Serbia above all; The Yugoslav regular 
officer’s uniform, which fell in disrepute through the rapid collapse in 1941, 
is held in honour once again and is seen with joy and pride by the 
peasantry. Mihailovitch refuses to engage in any useless combats and is 
husbanding his resources and his men for the day of the decisive general 
rising. . He refuses to be drawn into actions that draw fearful reprisals 
upon the population. He does not consider it either right or, even from 
a military point of view, sound, that to kill one German, a whole village 
must pay the penalty, that is to say, complete destruction and the mas- 
sacre of 100 inhabitants. Whole districts in Yugoslavia are desolate 
because of reprisals for deeds that have,brought no advantage. 

And yet the British favour the Partisans everywhere, providing them 
with weapons and all the support they can give. 

The recent secret congress of all the Yugoslav Parties (except the 
Communists), and the more recent congress of the Slovene Parties,5 show 
conclusively that Mihailovitch has a huge national backing. Matchek, 
the Croat peasant leader, is growing very old, but amongst the younger 
generation of his followers there is a strong movement for collaboration 
with Mihailovitch. When the time comes to strike at the enemy on a 
broad Balkan front, it will be found that Mihailovitch will have the nation 
with him. 

The Partisans are probably an asset to the Germans. They belong to 
those forces of disintegration that exist throughout south-eastern Europe 
and are breaking up the social structure and national unity. They are 
destroying pro-British sympathies and are helping to make the German 
enemy appear the only defence against anarchy and violence, all the more 
so as the fearful atrocities for which the Germans are responsible are per- 
petrated not by the regular German army but by the Gestapo and the S.S. 

In Greece there is a similar situation. The villages are terrorised by 
Communist bands who have been provided with British weapons. Many 
peasants aré seeking refuge in the towns. For the first time, the Greek 

* Vide The Nineteenth Century and After, March, 1944. 

5 We have just received the text of the joint declaration-of the three Slovene political 
parties as well as of the separate declarations of the Slovene People’s Party, the Slovene 
Liberal Progressive Party, and the Slovene Socialist Party. All these declarations denounce 
Tito and the Partisan movement as destructive of the unity and well-being of Slovenia and 


- of Slovenia’s power to resist the invader. The Serbo-Croat broadcasts transmitted by the 
B.B.C. are condemned with special severity. 
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Quisling, Rhellis, has been able to form a Quisling-army—simply because 
such an army is a defence against the marauding bands. The terror has 
greatly increased the terrible economic distress of the Greeks. 

In Yugoslavia, as in Greece, the general misery is deepened by per- 
plexity and disillusionment over the attitude of Great Britain. The 
broadcasts in the Serbo-Croat language transmitted by the B.B.C. have 
so disastrous an effect—they consistently favour the Partisans and 
consistently misrepresent the situation—that the Germans take special 
care to make these broadcasts accessible to all. Broadcasts in other 
languages are ‘‘ jammed,” but not those in Serbo-Croat—the ‘ jamming ’ 
stops when they begin and is resumed when they end (as listeners even in 
London can hear for themselves). Some of these broadcasts are recorded 
by the Germans and are re-transmitted by the German-controlled station 
at Belgrade for the benefit of Yugoslav listeners. Mr. Churchill’s dis- 
paraging remarks about General Mihailovitch in the House of Commons 
on February 22nd were reproduced in a leaflet which the Germans have 
disseminated in vast numbers by aeroplane in Serbia, Bosnia, Macedonia, 
Montenegro, and Herzegovina. 

Nevertheless, there are signs of political consolidation. The authority 
of General Mihailovitch is greater than ever. No Yugoslav Government 
that were to abandon him could survive, except as a clique with no stand- 
ing in its own country. King Peter of Yugoslavia has grown with his task 
—the prestige of the Throne is immense, especially in Serbia. Invaded’by 
German, Italian, Hungariin, Bulgar and Albanian forces who have 
wrought massacre and destruction far beyond the exigencies of normal 
warfare, torn. by ferocious civil strife, and now stricken by the revolutionary 
and terroristic violence of the Partisans, who threaten, whenever they 
appear, to destroy what is left of the Yugoslav political, social, and 
economic order-and to play irito the hands of the common enemy—all 
this, and the bitter apprehension that they have been abandoned by 
Great Britain on whose side they entered the war when she- stood alone, 
has widened and deepened bed resolve of the Yugoslav pegple to rally 
round King Peter, General Mihailovitch, and their Government. 


Tue Eprror. 


‘FAIR COMMENT 


Tue Srrens’ Sone 


‘ Wuat song the Syrens sang, or what names Achilles assumed when he 
hid himself among women, although puzzling questions, are not beyond 
all conjecture.’ Most lovers of Sir Thomas Browne have that sentence by 
heart. While the feminine alias of Achilles remains a matter of conjec- 
_ ture and indeed of indifference to most people, we now know too well one 
of the songs the twentieth-century sirens sing; and we are not allured 
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by the wail of it. The resumption of widespread raids over London-and 
other districts was saluted by ‘aeronautical correspondents, last month, 
with mild reassurances, no doubt well-meant, but almost derisive to the 
ears of those who are now invited to ‘take it’ again, as they took it in 
the year of even more formidable attacks. ‘They are unpleasant,’ wrote 
one of the supposed experts. A fair example of deliberate meiosis or 
consolatory understatement ! ‘It is all very distressing,’ said a leading 
article plaintively. That sounds more sympathetic. It must be a little 
irritating for those who survey the ruin of all they possess, with perhaps 
the bodies of their friends or families, to be told that it is ‘ unpleasant ’ ; 
or even ‘ very distressing.’ Much better are the words uttered soon after 
a heavy raid by the Secretary of State for Air— 


I do not seek to minimise the hardship which these attacks bring to our 
people. Some have lost their lives, others their homes. It is of little consola- 
tion to a family that has suffered to be told that the attack was of no military 
significance. The people are entitled to be assured that everything possible 
is done to keep our defences at the highest pitch of efficiency. 


Sir Archibald Sinclair is a nice man. He silefices much of the ee 
rubbish recently gabbled about air raids, which I may be allowed to add 
do have a certain military significance, in that the fear or the news of 
them must affect the morale of men who have left their women and 
children in danger. 


Tory Have NEVER Known PEacE ! 


As to the children, I note that the prolonged war has had a curious 
influence upon their games and therefore their thoughts. Consider that 
the very young have never known the normal habits of peace ; never (in 
Zéschylean phrase) looked up into the ‘ pure aerial paths of the birds’ 
without the fear of bombers and of ‘ Jerry ’"—their too friendly, if con- 
temptuous, appellation for the foe who may kill them at random. I 
regret that Jerry and the weapons of war now predominate over the 
infantile imagination, but this was inevitable ; for the race is imitative. 
So now Humpty Dumpty no longer falls off a wall; he gets behind one 
and says ‘ Bo!’ toa bomb. Noah would not enter an ark—were.arks to 
be found in toyshops ; he would scuttle to the nearest deep shelter. The 
Sleeping Beauty is not wakened by ‘a touch, a kiss,’ as in Tennyson’s 

version of the tale, but by a rough shake when the alert sounds. The 
same mournful wail hurries Cinderella from the ball. ... I have 
observed that few children seem to be frightened by these innovations ; 
they delight in them. Yet the dreamlike quality of their inventions 
must be irreparably damaged by so early a contact with fierce reality. 


‘ALARM AND DESPONDENCY ’ 

What has become of the Defence Regulation against spreading ‘ alarm 
and despondency’? It is still applicable, though fewer alarmist or despon- 
dent remarks and rumours have been recently reported for punishment. 
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Cry ‘ wolf!’ too often and you will get diminishingly credulous audiences 
in the local pub for your tales of tainted coins scatteretl by enemy planes. 
No longer will the village gossips believe that the Squiré caught influenza 
by touching an. empty bomb-container. As the Spring advances, and, 
with it, the hope, long-deferred, of vast military operations, anticipatory 
speculations concerning the movements of troops and civilians into or out 
of invasion areas will have to be severely silenced. Perhaps 39 B.A: will 
be re-worded so as to repress thrills of impatience and excitement. 


‘TIr’s Onty Mp!’ 


Some time ago General Alexander complained about ‘ pessimistic 
rubbish in the Press’ concerning the Italian campaign. We were not 
told what he thought of the pessimists in Washington and in Canada, 
whence came, last month, from the Canadian Prime Minister, chatter 
about ‘ the possibility of terrible reverses in Italy that may prolong the 
war not for days and months but for years’; while, by way of sedative, 
we received the Italian statement that nobody must criticise Generals 
wh® ‘ take risks for a very great advantage even if they come to grief.’ 


‘An odd thing about all- these depressing utterances is that, when the 


authors of them are questioned about their sources of information, they 
airily reply that they had none. Their private remarks were made, none 
the less, before large audiences or in the Press which reports them. By 


~ consequence millions of people imagine them to be semi-official and 


confer upon them a responsibility which these slapdash orators repudiate 
—too late. If only we could set 39 B.A. as a warning to all high-placed 
persons who answer ‘ only me’ when challenged, and whose sayings are 
in the etymological, as well as in the vulgar, sense idiotic / 


‘ PREFABRICATED ” 


This word is evidently going to be one of those forced upon us by the 
Second World War, or rather- by the Second World Peace, for which so 
many worthy souls prepare in a panic of ready-made plans. Why not 
say ‘ready-made’ indeed ? Because we demand new words for new 
wars. We talk (meaninglessly) of places ‘ blitzed,’ not bombed, and no 
doubt the word ready-made, in reference to houses, would have, for their 
prospective occupants, as mean a sound as though it were applied to 
clothes. Already, they say, people are prejudiced against the prefabricated 
dwellings into which the homeless are to be cajoled, as the ‘ tame villatic 
fowl’ is shoo-ed into the chicken coop; a structure that bears, I must 
say, an odd resemblance to the ready-made residences so far advertised 
in advance. It is murmured that the Englishman will not accept pre- 
fabrication in architecture, because he preconceives that his home is his 
castle, and he is prejudiced against designs that suggest neither castles 
nor homes. The new hutments may be none the worse for that. For 
surely nothing could be more hideous than the revolting home-shapes 
accepted by Englishmen in the ribbon-development period between two 
wars. Looking at them, you would say that it is long since an English- 
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man’s home has been much like his castle in appearance. For many 
years it has rather resembled his baroque chapel-at-ease, his miniature 
mosque, his privafe cinema, his hygienic surgery, his oriental bazaar, or 
his superior rabbit-hutch. For the rest, I fear that, in housing, the average 
Englishman will have to take what he can get, not what he likes. He 
doesn’t instinctively like flats. But he must go into them or go bankrupt. 
Rates and taxes will dictate one’s mode of living for many years to come. 


Tue SHAVIAN PosTBAG 


I wonder if the depleted*staff of a small Post Office in Ayot St. 
Lawrence, Hertfordshire, has yet recovered from the strain that must 
have been imposed upon it in recent weeks by the publicity imprudently 
given (by himself) to the absence of income in Bernard Shaw’s bank 
account. The theme is a little stale, the portrait rather faded—the rich 
man who gets poorer the more he makes and who ends by being a beggar 
because he is a millionaire. But it is a theme that invites copious corre- 
spondence. One can imagine how multitudinous must have been those 
who wrote to the celebrated dramatist-philosopher suggesting that # is 
hardly improvident for an octogenarian to live on*capital, in default of 
income. Why not try that ? Still more numerous must have been those 
undertaking to secure for themselves a portion of Mr. Shaw’s earnings 
if he would only permit them to pit their wits against those of the Inland 
Revenue’s sleuth-hounds. 


IMPROVE THE PEOPLE 


More publicity followed presently in regard to the really amazing 
Will of that generous-minded woman Mrs. Charlotte Frances Shaw; a 
last testament of a vagueriess and comprehensiveness and incomprehen- 
sibility that must, one fears, positively compel litigation. Great must 
have been the hope, faith and charity of one who aspired to teach Deport- 
ment to the proud Irish by the mere outlay of moneys. How hard to 
believe that an entire people can be trained in self-control, elocution, 
social intercourse and the ‘arts of personal contact’ by a benevolent 
bequest of £150,000. What if peoples, like individuals, do not want to be 
improved ? As to bringing the masterpieces of fine art within the reach 
of the people of Ireland ’—well, one has to remember Dublin and the 
Hugh Lane bequest as a common-sense corrective of this form of First 
Aid for the island of saints and scholars—with, of course, a few middle- 
class Pharisees and gunmen included in its community. 


ADVICE FOR TESTATORS 


Speaking generally, but not I hope cynically, I wonder why many of 
the rich are so anxious to improve the world after they have left it? They 
have done well out of it, have they not ? It was an easy place to live in. 
Let it stay put. I would give some advice to wealthy testators ; advice 
pretty sure to be acceptable since long experience proves that it is generally 
followed. Here it is :— 
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(1) Repress that itch for the promotion of crank causes, for the 
endowment of superfluous institutions, for the promulgation of esoteric 
doctrines. , 

(2) Never leave money to poor persons ; only, if you must, to charities 
for the poor en masse. If, for example, you have been in social contact, 
all your days, with needy writers and.artists, don’t spoil their writings 
and their art by relieving them of pressing anxieties. You will spoil 
them. They will take to drink. They are used to poverty. .And art 
thrives on suffering. Besides, there are the Civil List pittances. 

(3) Leave all you ean to the already rich. They are used to it.. They 
know how to manage money and how to save it. And, as Mr. Shaw has 
conclusively shown, the more you leave them the less they will have. 
Your generosity will therefore reduce them to beggary. A rough sort of 
social justice, after all. é 


4 An OxForD REPUTATION 
The death, last month, of Dr. Frederick William Bussell brought back 


_to many—but not too many—Oxford men of his time the memory of a 


very remarkable personality. Bussell was eminently’ fastidious in his 
friendships. He was an elegant example, a pattern of perfection, as well 
as a wise counsellor, to choice spirits amongst undergraduates in the then 
reputedly rowdy college of Brasenose, of which he was Vice-Principal 
between 1896 and 1913. Devoutly admired by the few, he was little 
known (considering his great knowledge) amongst scholars beyond the 
University. Decidedly an Oxford reputation. A part of his deliberately 
limited glory was reflected from his friendship with Walter Pater, one 
of his colleagues at B.N.C. It was not easy to draw him into 
reminiscences of Pater, a few of whose mannerisms and habits he seemed 
to have borrowed or shared. One of these was a disinclination to attract 
men to his lectures. Of him, as of Pater, it might have been suggested 
that his tutorial attitude was : ‘ If you have not read Plato I fear that my 
lectures will be of small use to you; if you have read him I apprehend 
that I shall have little to tell you.’ When I attended one of Bussell’s 
discourses in a little room at B.N.C. I found, besides the witty disciple 


- who introduced me, three other undergraduates of somewhat decadent 


aspect. For about three-quarters of an hour the lecturer savoured the 
conceits of later Roman writers. For him Latin prose began, apparently, 
with Quintilian : his tastes were silvery. Yet in life he was no decadent, 
but engaged in a score of varied occupations, musieal, literary, and, I 
may add, parochial, since he collected extra-diocesan livings as though 
they were cards in a round game on the model of Happy Families. Indeed 
his very name connoted activity ; as his spruce appearance suggested a 
sporting interest in the vulgar diversions of men. ~ 


‘Wuat Have You Rzap ?’ 


If Bussell was one of those dons who repudiate fame earned outside 
the walls of a University, he followed, in that, a tradition now moribund ; 
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but once honourably indicative of secluded scholarship. He was credited 
with a whimsical desire to expose the pretensions of worldly names. 
It was of him that I first heard’ the tale of the snubbing of that master 
of snubs, the famous Jowett. On one of the taciturn walks to which 
Jowett would summon promising young men, Bussell is said to have 
broken the usual silence by asking Jowett if the Master of Balliol had 
read Procopius. ‘ Not attentively, Bussell.’ ‘ You have read Clement’of 
Alexandria, Master?’ ‘No, Bussell.’ ‘You know Apollonius of Tyana, 
Master—I refers of course, to Philostratus?’ ‘No, Bussell.’ ‘ And 


Gregory of Nazianzus, Master, and his namesake of Nyssa?’ ‘No, 


no, no, Bussell!’ ‘Then whom have you read, Master?’ Bussell is 
supposed to have cried, in feigned despair over the Master’s ignorance. 


RICHARD JENNINGS. 


THE MAN FROM MONKEY MYTH 


NzEaRLY one hundred years ago W. R. Broderip, F.R.S., in the chapter 
‘ Apes and Monkeys ’ of his Zoological Recreations, wrote : 

‘Tailed or tailless, this amusing order of mammiferous animals has 
Mlways been, and ever will be, regarded by the million with feelings of 
mingled interest and disgust. Every one is irresistibly attracted by the 
appearance and tricks of a monkey—very few leave the scene without 
something like mortified pride at the caricature held up to them. The 
zoologist regards the family with an interest proportioned to their approxi- 
mation to man ; but he knows that their apparent similarity to the human 
form vanishes before anatomical investigation ; and that, although there 
may be some points of resemblance, the distance between. the bimanous 
and the quadrumanous types, notwithstanding all the ingenious arguments 
of those philosophers who support the theory of a gradual development 
from a monad to man, is great. 

‘ We would treat with respect such names as Lamarck, Bory de Saint 
Vincent—ay, and others, even unto Monboddo, though the announcement 
of the last will hardly be received by any naturalist with gravity ; but we 
must beg leave to differ from them toto caelo. Leaving the tail out of the 
question, there is no doubt that the number and quality of the teeth in 
some species are identical with the formula belonging to the human 
subject ; and there may be as little that the peasants of the Landes of 
Aquitaine, who gain their living by climbing for the resin of the Pinus 
Maritima, have acquired a power of opposing, in a certain degree, the great 
toe to the others ; but these facts are, after all, but traps for the unwary.’ 


While Broderip was penning this passage the unwary Darwin was heading 
for these and other like traps, and, before twenty-five years had passed, 
he, Huxley, Haeckel and scores of other zoologists were well and truly 
caught in them; and most of their successors are likewise trapped. 
Just as the fox of the fable that lost its tail, tried, by proclaiming that 
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this loss is a great.gain, to induce other foxes to rid themselves of their 
tails, so have Darwin and his followers endeavoured to entice others 
into their traps by proclaiming that it is far better to be a risen ape 
than a fallen man.1. Those who refuse to become entrapped are dubbed 
savages by Darwin, who cries (Descent of Man, p. 927): ‘ He who is not 
content to look, like a savage, at the phenomena of nature as disconnected, 
cannot any longer believe that man is the work of a separate act of 
creation.’? The oft-repeated assertion that Darwin never said that man 
is descended from an ape or monkey is incorrect. Here are Darwin’s 
words (op. cit., p. 239) : 


‘A naturalist would undoubtedly have ranke@as an ape or a monkey 
an ancient form which possessed many characters common to the Catarhine © 
and Platyrhine monkeys, other characters in an-intermediate condition, 
and some few, perhaps, distinct from those found in either group. And 
as man from a genealogical point of view belongs to the Catarhine or 
Old World stock, we must conclude, however much,the conclusion may 
revolt our pride, that our early progenitors would have been properly thus 
designated.’ 


It is but just to say that not everyone who beliews man to be derived 
from a non-human ancestor, deems that ancestor to have been an ape. 
Some, notably Professor F. Wood Jones, would derive man from a kind 
of Tarsier. Such are unacceptable to most transformists. Thus Pro 
E. A. Hooten writes (Up from the Ape, p. 105) : ‘I find it easier to 
and more palatable to swallow the theory that man has evolved from 
some brutal arboreal ape, than from a pop-eyed, swivel-necked, rat-like 
tarsioid.’ But, no matter what view be held of the origin of man, the 
exercise of a little intelligence should convince anyone that none of man’s 
ancestors can have had any of the following characters : 

(1) A hairy coat to which the young could cling, thus allowing the 
mother full use of all four limbs for locomotion. 

(2) Quadrupedal gait. 

(3) An opposable great toe. 

Let us consider these. As to the hairy coat, Darwin must have realised 


1 Each of Darwin’s victims, craving companionship, tries to entice others into the 
particular trap in which he is caught. Various baits are used, e.g., Pithecanthropus, 
Dryopithecus, Sivapithecus, Australopithecus, Propliopithecus, Simia, a lemuroid, a tarsioid, 
ape-like stock, a generalised ape, a generalised Primate, a generalised mammal, three 


' different kinds of ape, four different kinds of ape, five different kinds of ape. All these 


and others have been put forth as the ancestor or near ancestor of man. In this connection 
Professor H. H. Woollard writes (Science Progress, July, 1938): ‘ When a new fossil has 
been discovered, the discoverer has been unable to resist the temptation of asserting that 
his fossil, if ape-like, presented all sorts of human characters, and, if human and clearly 
modern in character, it possessed all sorts of simian characters, more or less hidden and 
elucidated only by minute examinatign.’ 

2 By similar reasoning Darwin’s Origin of Species should be regarded as having spon- 
taneously generated itself out of ink and.paper, and having automatically begotten Darwin’s 
later books; for to suppose them to have been connected by mere intelligence, and to 
believe that every letter in every word in these voluminous productions had been specially 
formed would, on Darwinian principles, have been simply barbaric. 
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that, if this were lost, this must have happened in spite of Natural © 


Selection. Instead of-admitting this, he suggests to his readers that the 
loss took place in the tropics. He writes (op. cit., p. 86) : 


‘Mr. Belt believes that within the tropics it is an advantage to man to 
be destitute of hair, as he is thus enabled to free himself of-the multitude 
of ticks (acari) and other parasites, with’ which he is often infested, and 
which sometimes cause ulceration. But whether this evil is of sufficient 
magnitude to have led to the denudation of his body by Natural Selection 
may be doubted, since none of the many quadrupeds inhabiting the tropics 
have, so far as I know, acquired any specialised means of relief. The view 
which seems to me the most probable is that man, or rather primarily 
woman, became divested of hair for ornamental purposes, as we shall see 
under Sexual Selection ; and, according to this -belief, it is not surprising 
that man should differ so greatly in hairiness from all other Primates, for 
characters, gained through Sexual Selection, often differ to an extra- 
ordinary degree in closely related forms.’ 


Darwin here ignores the fact that the main function of the body hair 
of apes and monkeys is to provide a kind of mat to which the young clings 
when carried by the mother, allowing her full use of all four limbs for 
brachiation or othefform of locomotion. The young New World monkey 
hangs on to the back hair of the mother; young Old World monkeys 
and apes cling to the hair of the mother’s underparts. Le Vaillant records 
that he shot, in British Guiana, a monkey carrying a young one on its 
back. The youngster, which was not injured by the shot, continued to 
cling to its mother’s dead body while this was being taken to the camp. 


In order to tear it away Le Vaillant had to get the help of a negro. When 


disentangled the young one made a dart for a peruke on a wooden block. 
It embraced the peruke with all four hands and could not be induced to 
quit it for four weeks.® 

Now consider the case of a species of ape of which the body hair grew 
gradually shorter and. finer. The shorter the hair became the more 
difficult if would be for the young to hang on and the greater would be 
the mortality resulting from them falling to the ground when the mother 
was moving fast ; and ex hypothesi Natural Selection would prevent the 
shortest-haired females rearing young, for, said Darwin (Origin of Species, 


p. 63): ‘ We may be sure that any variation in the least degree injurious © 


would be rigidly destroyed.’ The only way in which the unfortunate 


species of which the body hair was becoming progressively shorter could , 


' avoid extinction would be for mothers to take to using one of their limbs 


to hold the young one. As this would allow only three limbs for loco- 


motion, the mothers when fleeing from enemies would be sorely handi- 
~ capped and so be eliminated by Natural Selection. 
The foregoing considerations show why Darwin made Sexual Selection 


* To provide a baby orang utan, captured in Borneo, with something to cling to, A. R. 
Wallace made out of a piece of buffalo hide an artificial mother, but he had to remove this 
because the young orang, in its efforts to extract milk therefrom, was nearly choked by the 
hair it swallowed. 
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responsible.for the nudity of man. He promised that when speaking of 
Sexual Selection he would explain how this feat was accomplished. But 
those who turn to the part of the book on Sexual Selection for enlighten- 

ment will find no mention of the matter. This is particularly disappointing 
because of Darwin’s assertion that ‘ primarily woman became devoid of 
hair for ornamental purposes’ does not tally with his oft-repeated 
declaration that Sexual Selection modifies the male rather than the female, 

owing to the greater and more promiscuous ‘ eagerness ’ of the male who 

‘usually accepts any female ’ (Descent of Man, pp. 348, 640, 683, 796, 825). 

In this case there was no reason why Sexual Selection should cause the 

female to lose her hair, such loss not being necessary for her to attract 

males, but there was every reason why Natural Selection should operate © 
to prevent the loss of the hair so greatly needed for the carrying of her 

young. Darwin evidently found himself in difficulty. He could hardly 

expect to: be believed if he asserted that the prohominid male suddenly 

acquired an zsthetic preference for short-haired females, and had an eye 

keen enough to distinguish between one of which the average length of 

the body hair was, say, 13 mm., and one whose hair measured 12 mm., 

and mated only with the latter, so that the body hair of the female became 

progressively shorter until eventually the present nude condition was 

reached. 

Nor could Darwin, even though fortified by his belief that acquired 
characters are inherited, assert that, just as girls to-day pluck. tiftir 
eyebrows to attract men, so did the female prohominids heroically pluck 
the whole body, because humar beings have many body hairs, probably 
as many as anthropoid apes have, but the human hairs are very much 
shorter and finer. Neither of these theories accounts for the nakedness 
of the males. Darwin, profiting by our ignorance of the laws of inherit- 
ance, asserted that the characters acquired by one sex as the result of 
Sexual Selection are transmitted to the other sex, but, even so, he had to 
explain how the naked females contrived to transmit to the males long 
beards, moustaches and whiskers which they themselves lacked. These- 
troublesome male ornaments also made it difficult for Darwin to change 
his theory by asserting that the males were the first to be denuded because 
the females suddenly acquired a predilection for naked males, for, in that 
ease, he would have had to tell us why Natural Selection permitted the 
males to trahsmit their nudity to the females and so deprive them of 
their means of carrying the young. He would also have been up against 
Natural Selection had he asserted that the males and-females acquired 
their nakedness contemporaneously, either by mutual selection, or by 
plucking or scratching off their own hair, or that of the opposite sex. No 
wonder, then, that Darwin did not fulfil his promise to show us how 
mankind lost the hairy coat. So does Darwin’s theory that Sexual 
Selection brought about the nudity of mankind collapse, and with it the 
theory that man’s ancestors had a coat of long hair. 

Because human hairs neither keep man warm nor provide a mat to 
which young babies can cling, Darwin’s followers imagine that they are 
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useless struetures. The learned authors of the Science of Life—H. G. 
and G. P. Wells and Julian Huxley—make the. following peonouncemens 


(p. 410) : 


‘The body hair of men and women is purely vestigial, it no longer 
serves to prevent us losing heat. And yet each of these tens of thousands 
of useless hairs possesses @ useless muscle by means of which it can be 
quite uselessly raised.’ 


The truth is that these hairs have an important function. . Each is 
embedded in a follicle into which opens the duct of at least one sebaceous 
gland secreting an oily fluid necessary to keep the skin in good condition. 
These hairs and the muscles attached to them—the arrectores pilorum— 
have a twofold function. The muscles, which are situated on the side 
of the hair toward which it slopes, on contraction diminish the obliquity 
of the hair follicle and render the hair more erect, and, at the same time, 
compress the sebaceous glands and expel their contents (Cunningham, 
Text Book.of Anatomy (1902), p. 733). The presence of the hair and its 
movements also prevent the mouth of the follicle from becoming blocked 
with sebaceous matter. Follicles which have lost their hair sometimes 
become blocked &nd this may result in the formation of a sebaceous cyst. 

The citation of these human body hairs as useless vestiges is largely 
due to the fact that, as knowledge increases, the evidence for evolution 
diminishes. In view of the difficulty of procuring good evidence of evolu- 
tion, transformists make much of structures deemed by them to be 
useless vestiges of organs that were forfherly useful. About fifty years 
ago an arch-transformist named Wiedersheim asserted that there are in 
the human body no fewer than 180 of these vestiges which are ‘ almost 
or wholly useless.’ The authors of the Science of Infe quote this, adding 
(p. 410) ‘ each one of them is a stumbling-block to the-believer in Special 
Creation but an ally to the evolutionist.’ In fact-it is open to doubt 
whether there exists in any animal a structure which is neither useful 
to it at some period of its life nor formed because every embryo at an 
early stage of development exhibits the primordia of all the structures 
found in the class to which it belongs, including both male and female 
organs in animals that are not hermaphrodite.® 

Some of the useless vestiges cited by the authors of the Science of Life 
are supposed to date back to the time when man’s ancestors were fishes ! 
Thus they write (p. 1127) : 


‘The smell cells in the nose . . . are definitely fishy and will only 
work if they are immersed in water, so we find, in an. out-of-the-way 
corner of the cavity of the nose, a special set of little glands, evolved when 


* The adverb ‘ almost ’ provides a good line of retreat in case of an attack. 

5 Cp. Goodrich (Encyc. Britannica, vol. 8, p. 926): ‘ It is doubtful whether any redlly 
useless parts are ever preserved for long unless they are insignificant, and many of the 
so-called vestigial organs are now known to fulfil important functions.’ Some structures 
exist of which the uses are not at present known ; _but it is premature to assert that these 
are useless. 


~ 
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I. G. the vertebrates came on dry land, whose business it is to secrete a film of 
ment moisture over the smell cells—a tiny vestigial sea for them to work in.’ 


Dr. R. E. D. Clark, who is a chemist, thus comments (7'rans. Victoria 
Institute, Vol. LXXI, p. 182) : 


mnger 
sands ‘Anyone with some elementary knowledge of chemistry knows that 
in be reactions do not occur save in liquids—except at an incredibly small 
speed. The reason why the sense of smell is connected-wjth liquid is 
ail chemical—there is no need to appeal to evolution ! ’ 
el The functions of some of the useless vestiges of Messrs. Wells and 
tion. Huxley are described by Vaalleton on pp. 163-167 of his L’Origine des 
Nat Etres vivants. L’ Illusion transformiste. Fifteen editions of this book were 
aide sold within three years of publication, nevertheless no publisher 
ity approached in this country was willing to incur the risk of issuing an 
ime, English translation. One of the supposed vestiges not dealt with by 
hase: Vialleton is thus described in the Science of Life (p. 411) : es 
d its “ The little fleshy fold in the inner angle of our eye . . . seems to 
cked have no function whatever; but in most lower vertebrates, including 
imes many mammals such as cats, this same fold is a veritable third eyelid, 
cyst. which can bé rapidly swept across the eye from one side to the other. 
gely As further proof of man’s simian relationship it may be noted that apes 
dion and monkeys, too, have their third eyelid reduced to a vestige.’ 
volu- Man would be in a woeful plight but for this semilunar fold. This is 
o be not membranous like an eyelid, but cartilaginous. When dust or other 
years foreign body gets into the eye, tears flow, the eyelids close and muscular 
re in movement sweeps the tears, with the foreign particle, towards the inner 
most corner of the eye, where the membranous edge of this fold scoops up the 
ding offending object, causing it to pass on to the caruncula lachrimalis—a 
ecial patch of skin in the corner of the eye provided with fine hairs and sebaceous 
oubt glands. Here the foreign matter becomes a sticky mass which can easily 
seful be removed by the finger without harming the eye.® 
+ an The supposition that man is descended from a quadrupedal ancestor 
jures is, I submit, unsustainable. Man’s upright posture and gait mark him 
male off very sharply from all other types. That great comparative anatomist, 
L. Vialleton, goes so far as to assert (op. cit., p. 281) that man is as far 
Life separated from his supposed simian relatives as bats and whales are from i 
hes ! all other animals. Professor F. G. Parsons, who is a transformist, writes 
(Ency. Brit., vol. 15, p. 990) : there is ‘ a greater gap between the muscula- 
nl ture of man and that of the other Primates than there is between many 
a different orders.’ Darwin did not appreciate this. The change from 
when ® E. P. Stibbe gives a full account of the process on pp. 159-175 of Vol. LXII of the 
Journal of Anatomy. There is a drawing of the apparatus in Gray’s Anatomy (p. 591, 
9th Edition). 
really In reptiles, birds and some mammals the eye is cleared of foreign matter by a third 
of the eyelid—a semi-transparent membrane below the other eyelids. This, when at rest, is 
oturés folded up and tucked away in the corner of the eye. By the action of two muscles it can 


be swept across the eye and so removes obnoxious particles. I cannot see how this third 
eyelid could be-converted into the semilunar fold by degrees. 


these | 
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quadrupedal to bipedal gait presented no difficulty to him. He wrote 
(Descent of Man, p. 78): ‘Wesee . . . in existing monkeys a manner of 
progression between that of a quadruped and biped.’ This is not so. 
Monkeys are quadrupedal, but, as they spend most of their time in trees, 
they are more agile, more supple than creatures which rarely leave the 
ground. Hence those who derive man from a quadruped naturally 
assert that this ancestor was a tree-dweller, be it ape, tarsier or lemur. 
They have*to get man’s ancestor up a tree. How it got there, how it 
became transformed from a ground to a tree-dweller, they make no 
attempt to explain. Darwin starts off with an ape living in the trees 
and then makes it descend to the ground. *Having got it back to terra 
- firma, Darwin has to get it on its hind legs. Accordingly he writes — 
cit., p. 76) : 
‘as it became less arboreal . . . its habitual manner of progression would 
have been modified ; and thus it would have been rendered more strictly 


aad quadrupedal or bipedal. . . . Man-alone became a biped; and we can, 


I think, partly see how he has come to assume his erect attitude. . . . 
Man could not have attained his present dominant position . . . without 
the use of his hands. . . . But the hands and arms could not have become 
perfect enough to have manufactured weapons or to Have hurled stones, 
as long as_they were habitually used for locomotion. . . . From these 
causes alone it would have been an advantage to man to become a biped. 
. . - To gain this advantage the feet have been rendered flat ; and the 
great toe has been peculiarly modified, though this has entailed the almost 
complete loss of its power of prehension.’ 


What will scientific men of the future think of this poppycock ? What 
a picture Darwin draws of this prohominid, which, with commendable 
foresight and noble self-denial, abstains from using its fore-limbs for 
locomotion, and suffers agonies in its gallant efforts to balance itself and 
walk on its hind legs ! ~ How its spine, hip-, leg- and foot-bones, to say 
nothing of the great toes, must have ached while they were being recon- 
ditioned to adapt themselves to erect posture! Nor did these aches and 
pains entirely cease when, at last, the erect position was acquired. Dr. 
John Murphy solemnly assures us (Primitive Man, p. 76) : 


‘When the upright posture was new to the precursor of man, the 
necessity for frequent rests from it would be greatly felt.’ 


Even Natural Selection must have been moved to pity by the plight 
of this prohominid and so refrained from destroying it; otherwise, 
according to our evolutionists, man would never have come into being.” 

We have now to consider the supposed loss of the power of opposing 
the great toe. The corresponding toe of an ape may be compared to one 
of the blades of a pair of scissors, the other blade being represented by 


7 In addition to the handicap imposed by the change of gait, the incipient hominid 
would have suffered from the shortening and weakening of the arms. Baumann’s dynano- 
meter tests showed that a male chimpanzee is 4-4 times and a female chimpanzee 3-6 times 
as strong as a physically developed fit young man. 
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the remaining toes, these last being bound together by a band of fibres 
known as the transverse ligament. In man this ligament embraces the 
great. toe as well as the other four, thus the human foot, as compared 
with that of the ape, is like a pair of scissors so tied that it cannot be 
opened. The hind limb of the ape is an efficient grasping organ, which 
the human foot is not.* Now, the transverse ligament must either embrace 
the great toe, or not embrace it; no intermediate condition is possible. 
If, then, man be derived from an animal having the great toe opposable, 
this non-opposability of his great toe must have arisen suddenly, per saltum, 
as asport. As this would have imposed a great handicap in the struggle 
for existence, the Darwinist seems compelled to believe that after a 
definite date almost every individual had this disability, because, had only 
a few suffered from it, they would have been, in Darwin’s words ‘ rigidly 
destroyed’; in other words, the loss of opposability must have been a 
miracle affecting thousands of prohominide. The theory of evolution is 
supposed to obviate the necessity for miracles. It does nothing of the 
sort. It merely substitutes miracles of transformation for those of special 
creation. The. trarsformist, W. Beebe, writes (The Bird, p. 97): ‘The 
idea of miraculous change, which is supposed to be an exclusive prerogative 
of fairy-tales, is a common phenomenon of evolution.’ ®. The fact that 
the peasants of Landes and some orientals can oppose, to some extent, 
the big toe to the others is, as Broderip stated, a trap for the unwary. 
Haeckel caused Darwin to fall into it. The latter writes (op. cit., p: 77) : 
‘With some savages, however, the foot has not altogether lost 1° its 
prehensile power, as shown by their manner of climbing trees, and of 
using them (sic) in other ways.’ 

As Wood Jones points out, in Man’s Place among the Mammals, ‘ the 
human mobility of the big toe is effected by movement at the metatarsal- 
phalangeal joint, whereas in the monkey and apethe movement is largely 
at the saddle-shaped tarso-metatarsal joint.’ In less technical language, 
as the transverse ligament in man binds together the bones of the sole 


. Of the foot, the toes jointed on these are capable of a little independent 


movement varying in extent with the individual, just as the fingers of 
the hand are. In apes the big toe and the sole bone on which it is hinged 
can move at the joint with the ankle. 

In conclusion, as Vialleton puts it (op. cit., p. 284), ‘ there is absolute 
opposition between the attitude and the locomotion of man and those of 


® In all anthropoid-apes and a few monkeys the foot is a more efficient grasping organ 
than the hand, Hartmann, who objected to their feet boing called hind hands, had to 
describe them as prehensile feet. 

® Professor J. Lefévre writes (Manuel Critique de Biologie (1938), p. 35): ‘Grace & 
Haeckel letransformism est & son apogée. Il a repandu partout sa foi; 1a parole ardente 
des maitres entraine irresistiblement les éléves. Dans leur legons chargées de la mystique 
nouvelle, il n’est question que d’animaux se battant, s’allongeant, se ramassant, se tordant, 
se retournant, se pliant, redressant leurs bras, s’ornant d’appendices, se créant des organes, 
se fabriquant des tentacules et des yeux, se transformant les uns dans les autres, se 
différenciant et se perfectionnant & volonté: prodiges plus merveilleux et beaucoup plus 
miraculeux que l’idée créatrice elle-méme.’ 

10 Notice the question-begging word ‘ lost.’ 
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the apes.’ No amount of wishful thigking or special pleading can dispose’ 


of this fact. He criticises a picture drawn by T. H. Huxley, showing a 
series of skeletons of anthropoid apes and man, all upright or almost so, 
differing only in size, the dimensions of the cranium and the arms, and a 
slight inclination of the spinal column. 
‘ This drawing,’ he writes (Membres efCeintures des Vertébrés tétrapodes, 
p. 640), ‘ which dissembles the contrast between anthropoids and man, 
has done much to impress on the minds of the incompetent the notion 
of perfect. continuity between these two groups; it is one of the most 
striking examples of the schematism so often employed in support of 
transformist ideas.’ k 
Dovetas DEwaR. 


ROMANIA’S PROBLEMS 


THERE are few countries who in this war have paid more dearly for their 
unfortunate phic position, for their belief in France’s strength and 
for their eed with the Allied cause, than Romania. Undoubtedly 
her rulers have committed many mistakes in the handling of the extremely 
difficult situations which occurred, but there are many non-Romanian 
and Allied personalities who do not hesitate to maintain that she 
could’ have taken no other course. Small countries in a world war 
are like small ships in a heavy storm: they are forced—unless they work 
closely together—to follow the course set by the gale. It was only 
after the collapse of France, when Britain was fighting alone, and when 
no help could have reached Romania from anywhere, that she yielded 
to Axis pressure. And even so she had to pay dearly: she lost Bess- 
arabia and northern Bukovina as a result of the Ribbentrop-Molotov 
agreement (June, 1940) and half of Transylvania by the Vienna award, 
dictated by Ribbentrop and Ciano (August, 1940). Russia wanted to, 
consolidate her advanced positions in Poland, and Hitler caricatured 
Solomon by actually cutting the child (Transylvania) in two, thus per- 
petuating the feud between Hungarians and Romanians to the advantage 
only of the ‘ master’ and ‘ruling’ race. The rulers of Romania paid 
for their weakness with their elimination and a new dictatorial clique 
started to beat the drum in Hitler’s victory orchestra. 

The country remained, nevertheless, pro-Allied, and very few were those 
who received the Germans as friends in their houses, the rest treating them 
almost everywhere throughout the country with the disdain of freedom- 
loving people against arrogant intruders. . Two internal revolutions in five 
months and the incompetent Iron Guard—Antonescu rule had so shaken “ 
the country’s political and economic structure that when Antonescu later 
got rid of his Guardist friends the harassed population felt, for the 
first time, something like gratitude towards him, especially after he suc- 
ceeded in establishing some sort of order in the country’s home affairs. 
Then, when after another six months Russia was attacked by her former 
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German ally, Antonescu thought it his ‘duty ’ to join in the fight and 
regain the lost eastern provinces. But instead of stopping on the 
Dniester, he found himself obliged to carry on and to lose 500,000 
men in the steppes of Russia. And now, though he may wish to 
change this policy, he can hardly extricate himself from the chains of 
Hitler who keeps another Iron Guard gang in readiness to replace him in 
case of unfaithfulness. But in some ways even Antonescu succeeded in 
following in the wise footsteps of his predecessors and keeping in unison 


_with the sentiments of the country as a whole: he refused to occupy 


any of the territory belonging to Yugoslavia, which had been offered to 
Romania by the Germans—in the same way as, before him, Romania 
had refused to annex slices of Czechoslovak land—and he agreed that 
the State as well as individuals or private enterprises should send large 
amounts of foodstuffs to starving Greece and to the hard-up children of 
France ; and the baled-out American airmen and the parachuted English 
officers have been lodged in a luxury hotel. All this proves that the 
traditional links of friendship are still stronger than the rule of the Nazis, 


_ who in the beginning tried to be very authoritarian but who soon found 


out that this method would not pay in a country of. very individualist 
farmers. That is why Romania is ‘enjoying’ a_most lenient vassal 
status, the opposition Teaders being closely watched, but free, and the 
hidden Gestapo forces acting only rarely by the open methods of kid- 
napping and terror, and concentrating instead qn getting hold of the 
country’s whole economic life and on closely controlling its political life. 
Hand in glove with them in this respect, Antonescu is doing everything 
possible to keep unrest down. But if no public political meetings are 
allowed, duplicated and printed letters and articles circulate widely and 
meetings are held in private houses. From November, 1940, to August, 
1943, there were 47,351 trials for economic sabotage and the penalties 
varied from fines to concentration camps or imprisonment. As the last 
harvest was very good, bread and meat rationing were suspended for a 
time, especially for the Christmas holidays, with the obvious desire to 


, allay discontent and perhaps also so as to show openly that less food is 


sent to Germany who, the public was also informed, had been made to 
pay for part of her surplus imports with 75 tons of gold. It is to be 
seen if, in the discussions just going on, Herr Clodius will succeed _in 
getting half of the wheat surplus, 260,000 tons, and on what conditions. 
On the other hand, Romania’s heavy industry has been so much developed 
in the last few years that ‘ Universal ’—the pdper with the largest cir- 
culation—has been able to state on December 2nd, 1943, that ‘ not only 
trucks, locomotives, material for the petroleum industry are now fully supplied 
by Romanian factories, but also the most modern armaments.’ Antonescu’s 
régime, however, has not succeeded so far in keeping down inflation, 
Romania’s increase in the price index being the highest in Europe, 


. Tanging between 150-800 per cent. with a probable average of over 


300 per cent.—although it is alleged that her external debt has been 
reduced to £45 million (?). 
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We find an amusing and at the same time interesting proof of thé 
Romanians’ pro-Allied feelings in the protest of the German paper, 
* Bukarester Tageblatt’ (12.12.43): ‘This fashion of reading English} ¢, 
and American Moderomane (novels) which are not even worth mentioning | 4, 
has spread among people who have nothing interesting in their lives and are 
merely attracted by the fact that this is forbidden.’ (Among others, Pearl 
Buck, Raphael Sabatini, Warwick Deeping, Louis Bromfield and Lloyd | 4) 
Douglas are ‘ Verboten.’) of 

Their anti-Nazi feelings are shown also by such things as the sensa- | 
tional attack against the German Minister Baron von Killinger published ’ 


jo 


under the title, ‘The Baron,’ in the daily ‘ Informatia’ (1.10.43). e 
Tudor Arghezi, the author of the attack and the foremost Romanian poet | |, 
between the two world wars, was sent to concentration camp for it. ie 


Here are some extracts from his article :— we 


“ How bold you were once wpon a time, my dear, but how much better had you 
been different. What a boor, what a blockhead, how coarse you used to be. But be 
now I can hardly recognise you ; it is as if a completely different man had stepped | ar 
into the clothes which you left to go, stark naked, somewhere to Heaven—or to Hell. * 
. . . I even believe that you no longer have for breakfast the four cwps of coffee, =? 
the entire ham and the eight pieces of cake with which you used to restore, your Ri 
aneemiated digestion. . . . Stuffed with my possession’ you thought me no longer = 
worth your while, believing that I had been born only to fill your belly, your 
pockets and your beggar’s bag. You thought that this was the sole purpose of my =" 
existence and did not spare me, you famished, mangy, red-haired beast. . . . Th 
Behold ! He would like to be my overlord so that I should feed his guts, I who fre 
hated being a servant even to my own master. - He covets the possession of three- | — 
quarters of my air even, so that he alone should be able to breathe its freshness. . . . 
But now you begin to shake, old carcass, and you will go the same way as all those | gre 
who tried to steal the possessions given me by God. You look thinner and somewhat | An 
paler: your figure is shrivelling and your collar falling off your neck like a@ ring | it « 
off an empty barrel. What a crop of lank hair you have, what a dull and drooping | Gr 
moustache, what bleary eyes. You look like a scalded rat which someone is holding | of 





by the tail, Baron !’ tou 
7 Romania’s relations with her neighbours are not developing along the e 


same lines with all of them. Neither the Government nor the opposition figl 
leaders, Maniu and Bratianu, consented to have any discussions with the sol 
Hungarians ; they are determined to ask for the retrocession of the whole | — ¢gn 
of Transylvania. The attempt made lately by Germany to persuade | tro 
Hungary to give back the northern part of that province in exchange for | _roll 
a port on the Adriatic—which meant that the Germans were again } ho 
disposing of the territory of one of their lesser ‘ allies,’ this time Croatia— | M 
was opposed by the Hungarians who accepted the port but refused to |. ™ 
give back Transylvania. This tension between these two Danubian be 
countries, who would have every reason to try and*work out a modus 
vivendi with each other, is even more accentuated by speeches like that Ch 
of the Hungarian Baron Aczel, who declared last month that ‘the Hun-}) 4, 
garians and the Romanians can no longer live together and one of them must exy 
disappear.’ Nor could a movement like that which the Hungarian |. gy; 
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journalist, Gustav K6vér, recently started in Switzerland, among some 
refugee students, for an ‘ Independent Transylvania’ have other results, 
for the simple reason that no such-tendency existed before or_exists 
to-day in that province, where the Romanians are in absolute majority 
and the Hungarians count less than 25 per cent. 

On the other hand, relations with Slovakia are very good and from 
the cultural point of view have gone very far ahead, including exchanges 
of professors and students and the foundation in the universities of 
chairs for the teaching of the other country’s language. Her relations 
with Bulgaria have improved even more: there is a Romanian institute 
in Sofia and there, as well as in Skoplje (Bulgarian-occupied Yugoslavia), 
clubs of Romanian and Bulgarian students have been opened. An 
exchange of professors between the Bucharest and the Sofia universities 
has also been carried out. 

All these cultural links may count much in peace-time and may 
become foundations of better and more stable relations in the Danubian 
area. 

But they are secondary compared to the great political problems 
which are arising or quickly developing due to the rapid advance of the 
Russian forces towards the frontiers of Romania, and whose trend will 
be influencéd also by the conclusion of the Russo-Czechoslovak Agreement 
and of the pending Polish-Russian and Finnish-Russian arrangement. 
The atmosphere in Romania is best shown by the following passage 
from a recent letter from a leader of the opposition :— 


‘ Public opinion here is in its ‘entirety pro-Anglo-Saxon and considers as a 
great mistake, as a violation, even, of our sentiments, the anti-English and anti- 
American declarations made and spread by the Government and the Press which 
it directs, as well as the policy whose result was the severing of the relations of 
Great Britain with us and later on, and even worse, the unreasonable declaration 
of war by the Antonescu Government on the United States. But our sentiments 
towards Russia are not the same. The Russian danger is for us a great reality. 
Therefore, however great is our friendship towards the Anglo-Americans, however 
insistent and well argumented the demands that Romania should abandon the 
fight and should retire from the eastern front (for on no other front will the Romanian 
soldier fight !), so long as no guarantee against the Russian invasion will_be forth- 
coming, nobody in this country will be able to raise his voice to demand that our 
troops should be withdrawn and thus leave the Russians to pass with their devastating 
roller over our country. The general reply is: if we must fall, let us at least fall 
honourably, defending our land, and not by opening ourselves the gates so that the 
Muscovites should smash our heads with our permission. This is the great obstacle 


. in the way of satisfying the English invitations. The situation would evidently 


be quite different if we had before us English and American troops and if we 
had to deal with Great Britian and the U.S.A. ; everybody would be certain that the 
country would not be devastated and that the ethical principles of the Atlantic 
Charter would be respected. The general impression here is that the Anglo- 
Americans cede more and more before the Russian demands and that we cannot 
expect their effective protection. There only remains for us, therefore, to defend 
ourselves with all our strength against the Russians. 
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“Concerning the problem of our frontiers every serious politician here— 
National-Peasant as well as Liberal—is unanimously of the same opgnion : 
whatever the outcome of the war, we demand the whole territory belonging to our 
country, without renouncing any of our provinces. Maniu even concerning the 
population exchanges is of opinion that they would be acceptable only if applied 
with regard to all neighbours and to all our frontiers, believing that only thus 
could conflicts with them be avoided in the future. In any case nobody has ever 
had on behalf of Maniu or Britianu any encouragement and much less authorisation 
to affirm that we are ready to renounce any part of our country. 


‘ We agree that it would be well to have an understanding with the Russians ; : 


what did we do so many times under Titulescu’s leadership but try to get such an 
understanding ? But if it is a question of unconditional surrender and of the 
cession of the whole country to a Russian occupation, then it would be preferable 
that this should happen after our resistance had become impossible and at the same 
time after the Russians had paid dearly for their success. 


‘ We are looking towards the Anglo-Saxons. Our future decisions here will be | 


aE 8 Oe Ae ES Pr Wt 
of the Atlantic Charter is assured.’ * 


It is also known that Maniu has asked the small Romanian com- 
munist party which discussed with him the possibility of forming a 
‘ popular front ’ to agree on the demand that Romania should maintain 
all her eastern territories, but the communists réfused this for obvious 
reasons with the result that no popular front could be formed after all. 

The former Romanian Foreign Minister, Gafencu, in his article pub- 
lished in the Journal de Genéve (5.12.43) sees the situation in a less gloomy 
light (probably because he is living in Switzerland) and does not put 
forward any suicidal solutions. This is what he says: ‘A hope arises. 
The Moscow Conference appears to have envisaged the return to a well- 
balanced order which would unite under its rule—in a pacified continent— 
the Western Powers and Russia—the only order capable of bringing about 
conciliation and peace both in the west and in the east of Europe, and 
in which every country would have its place. Such an order would render 
indivisible what was unjustly divided. It would rub out the memory of 
Munich and the remnants of the Moscow (Russo-German) agreement. It 
would induce big and small alike to accept the common rule of the Continent. 

‘The Romanian people would be naturally inclined towards an order 
which had been defended by them and which they always desired to serve. 
Romania would regard her re-entry in such a revived order not only as a 
political measure, but as an expression of her convictions and of her confidence 
in it.” 

The quoted excerpt from the letter shows the inevitable fact that 
people living in a country linked up with the rest of the world only by 
radio and whose information is pased mainly on what they get from the 
neutral listening posts outside the Anglo-Saxon world cannot understand 
the trends of the political mentality in Britain and America. It is there- 
fore no wonder that attitudes and opinions which’ are not based on 


* They did not know at that date that the Atlantic Charter is nie a ‘ promise of 
intentions.’ 
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realities and on a sound knowledge of the Allied Nations’ policy may be 
put forward and this also explains why, on his return from Lisbon, 
Pamfil Seicaru, who would be counted among the great living journalists 
if he wrote in a world language (though I cannot agree with his political 
tendencies), wrote (on January Ist, 1944) that ‘a feeling of uneasiness 
prevails among all circles at present.’ The leaders of the opposition in 
Romania asked as late as last summer for a declaration from the Allied 
statesmen in favour of the country’s integrity and independence. It 
took a-long time to convince them that such a.thing is:impossible. Now 
they ask for guarantees as to a possible Russian military occupation, 
another impossibility. They do not know that ‘ wnconditignal surrender’ 
means in fact that, even if Romania’s real leaders have always been 
vigorously opposed to a pro-German policy, they will not be able to 
discuss the conditions of the military surrender of the country and that 
all the political conditions will be settled later by the Allies, if some 
agreement has not been reached beforehand.? It has to be stated, how- 
ever, for their justification that after the beginning. made by Badoglio 
they intended to ‘ work their passage home,’ a scheme which was delayed 
by the subsequent events in Italy and the Dodecanese Islands. And it 
is true that, surrounded as they are-by German forces which make of it 
almost a battlefield under a more and more stringent German military 
occupation, they would only succeed at present in making an abortive 
attempt at changing the policy of the country.- But in spite of these 
difficulties, an effective plan could be worked out which would hasten the 
developments in that part of Europe if a less amateurish way were chosen 
by both the Romanians and the Allies, if the hard facts were taken into 
account by the Romanians and if, as the leading Turkish journalist, 
Mr. Yalcin, put it, ‘the Allies would have a positive combined policy 
towards the German satellite States, which they could rely on.’ The rumours 
spread in those countries that Transylvania is going to be awarded to 
Hungary or Romania, whichever first leaves the German camp, the 
suggestion that Russia offered Bulgaria some of the Yugoslav and Greek 
territories occupied by her if she would turn her back to the Nazis (Moscow 
has still diplomatic relations with Sofia), are all leading only to an even 
greater complication of the situation in the Balkans. To quote again 
Mr. Yalcin (The Star, 16.12.43): ‘ With a little effort it would be possible 
to-day to exclude Romania from the war. But even if she would agree to 
surrender unconditionally to the Allies, where and how ould she come 
into contact with them?’ Our reply to this Turkish statement is: 
‘Through Turkey’s entry into the war.’ And if her statesmen are really 
concerned about the independence of the Balkan States, as they have 
repeatedly and publicly stated, it is their duty to enter the war actively. 
But Turkey asks first that Russia should send an ultimatum to Bulgaria. 
‘ Strong Russian pressure,’ continues Mr. Yalcin, ‘ may overthrow Nazi 
power in Bulgaria and easily open the South European route to the Allies.’ 


2 Moscow has, however, ‘ abandoned ’ in their discussions with and offers to the Finns _ 


the ‘ unconditional ’ surrender. 
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But Russia, according to some news published in the Press, is on the 
contrary prepared to give to Bulgaria more territorial compensation. 
If this includes the Dobrudja, thus cutting Romania from the Black Sea, 
it would alienate completely the pro-Russian sympathies. — 

If the news put out by the German Transocean service that President 
Benes, after his visit to Moscow, has sent a message to the opposition 
leader, Maniu, is true, it is probable that he has communicated to his 
Romanian friends the results of his discussions with the Russian leaders 
concerning Romania’s future. President Benes, who enjoys a great 
prestige among all the Romanians, has always been a friend of Romania 
and he has openly and repeatedly stated, with gratitude, that Romania 
was the only ally which, in Czechoslovakia’s most tragic days, remained 
faithful to her, being even ready to fight for her if she had herself taken 
up arms against the aggressors. Therefore it is only to be hoped that he 
has taken up the Romanian case in Moscow with sympathy and warmth. 
And, as far as is known, Russia maintains that she does not want to inter- 
fere in Romania’s internal affairs so long as a government ‘ friendly’ to 
her is in power there. What the meaning of this condition is, and whether 
it is not in contradiction with the principle of non-interference, is to be 
seen, but it is believed that territorially at least Russia is asking for no 
more than was conceded to her by Germany. It will, however, certainly 
be difficult to find any responsible Romanian statesman who would sign 
a treaty mutilating the national territory, even if—which is more 
important for a small nation—the co-nationals could be brought into the 
remaining territory. Practically all. Romanian statesmen since 1920 
have pledged themselves to a good neighbourly policy towards Russia. 
If therefore the Russians would take up the hint given in January in one 
of the leading Bucharest papers, that ‘ Flavius, who after having won a 
victory over the Greeks granted them freedom obtained in this way a real 
victory through kindness,’ they might turn the scales of future Balkan 
politics in their favour, and having already an agreement with the Czecho- 
slovaks and possibly future ones with Poland and Finland, they may be 
able to transform Central and Balkan Europe from a zone of German 
influence, as it has been during the last four years, into one of Russian 
friendship. The British statesmen in their latest speeches have certainly 
indicated that they would agree to such a change in Eastern Europe.* 

But such bilateral agreements alone, if they are not made part of a 
general security system, could not last because they could imply a policy 
of imperialism which is so much against the reasons and principles for 
which Britain entered this war. 

The whole situation in Romania is going to be brought to a turning 


* The immediate reaction of the Romanian Press to those speeches is typified by an 
article in Viata (2.3.44) : ‘ The pages of the ‘* Atlantic Charter” are fadiag into oblivion. In 
the end they will disappear completely to be replaced by a “‘ Moscow Charter.” The fate of the 
nations threatened by Moscow means nothing to the British and the Americans. This can 
the seen, to quote a particularly striking example, by the Anglo-U.S. attitude to Poland.’ The 
constantly pro-Allied Universal (18.2.44) stressed the necessity ‘that the future peace 
should be based on a right and moral basis, otherwise the peace would be only an armistice. 
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point, ifnot by a swift and efficient common policy of the Allies, which is 
still lasting, then certainly by the approach of the Russian armies to her 
frontiers, or by an Allied landing in the Balkans. Romania has become 
onee more the gateway and the key to South-Eastern Europe. Talleyrand 
said: ‘ Le centre de gravité de l’ Europe n’est pas & Paris ni & Berlin mais 
aux Bouches du Danube.’ The turn of events and Romania’s decisions 
will not only determine her own fate, but also that of the whole of the 
Balkans, and therefore will be of European, ifnot of even wider, importance. 
And it can be hoped that the solution will be in the realistic line. 


V. V. Trza. 


ATLANTIC SHIPWRECK 


In April, 1942, we were plugging up the Gulf Stream at a steady eight 
knots. The weather was bitterly cold, or so it seemed to us as we had just 
left the tropics two days before, and there was a heavy sea runtting. Just 
after breakfast, nine-thirty to be exact, I was sitting on my bunk sewing 
epaulettes on my greatcoat when a terrific explosion occurred. Tor- 
pedoed—again! Débris began to clatter around and I rushed out on to 
the bridge amidst a rain of concrete blocks. I saw the wheelman stagger 
out of the wheelhouse, blood pouring from his head. The compass had 
jumped out and burst on his face. When I got to the bridge it had dis- 
appeared—we had been hit under it. I dashed back to my room, grabbed 
my life-jacket and then to the wireless room. The place was a shambles, 


only the transmitter remaining intact. I snatched the lifeboat transmitter _ 


and made my way to the boats, but I was too late. Ten seconds before I 
got there the boats had left the falls. As the port boat slipped astern 
somebgdy cut one of the rafts adrift and it fell on the lifeboat. A negro 
fireman who was standing up got the full force of the raft on his chest and 
he was doubled backwards over the gunwale. Cadet T. suffered a gash 


on his head. When the boats left there were three men in one and four . 


in the other. I flung the transmitter overboard and it floated away, but 
was never picked up as some of the sailors mistook it for a suitcase. 

I ran to the after well-deck where some of the men and officers had 
collected. Just as I reached there, the stern began to tilt upwards; I 
glanced behind me and I saw the_water roaring along the deck at the 
amidships cabins. 

So I says to myself; says I, ‘ If you ever want to see Bonnie Beotland 
again, Robin, this is no place for you.’ 

Then I took a header over the side and a few strokes took me about 
30 yards from the doomed ship. I heard a muffled ‘ whoo-oosh.’ I looked 
behind me and all that remained of the old vessel was an eddy closing in 
and masses of wreckage floating away on the ‘stream.’ She had gone 
down in three minutes. For half an hour I swam among the wreckage 
before I was picked up. During that time I got a bit of ascare. As I was 
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vainly attempting to reach a raft I saw a silver flash below the water. 
My heart missed a beat—a shark or a barracuda ? But fortunately for me 
it was only the lid of a tea chest floating about 3 ft. down. Eventually I 
was hauled aboard one of the lifeboats and shortly afterwards. we had 
picked up most of the survivors. The negro fireman was lying in the 
boat with a broken back, his inside must have been smashed up too. I 
slipped off my sodden clothes and laid them in the sun to dry and for two 
hours I stood there naked and shivering. I was one of the lucky ones as 
I was well clad and I had also managed to save my camera, filters and 
film as well as my Bible, wallet and fountain pen. The others were not 
so lucky ; some were clothed only in a shirt and trousers. 

Mr. B., the first Radio Officer, had stayed behind to send out an all- 
important S.0.S. When he was picked up he told us that he did not get 
it out as the aerials had fouled. He was still in the Radio Room when he 
heard a roar outside. He rushed out and found himself knee deep in 
water on the remains of the bridge. The ship went down under him and 
for five seconds he was pulled down by the suction before he shot up to 
the surfacé. When the total number of survivors was tallied up we had 
nineteen in our boat and there were ten in the Captain’s boat. Twenty- 
nine saved out of a crew of forty-two. We then set sail and soon the two 
boats separated and we lost sight of each other. We never saw the other 
boat again. 

Our lifeboat was most inadequately equipped. Most modern lifeboats 
have a motor fitted and hand pumps for bailing. We had neither motor 
nor pumps for bailing, which meant we would have to bail continuously 
by hand. We had three beakers of water and, through carelessness, one 
was half full, the other two-thirds full and in the last one the water was 
brackish and tasted horrible. For food, we had 35 Ib. of hard biscuits, 
35 Ib. of chocolate and 35 lb. of milk tablets which we did not eat for long 
as they made us too thirsty. There were also five large tins of ‘ bully 
beef’ and a few tins of condensed milk which we mixed with water. 
There was also a box of flares for use at night to attract attention of 
_ @ passing ship or aircraft. The article we missed most was a Primus 

Stove with which to heat the water. I believe that half the men who 
died later could have been saved if they could have had something hot 
to drink. 

Time passes quickly and soon night came on. We dished out the 
rationsywhich were two biscuits, some chocolate and half a dipper of water 
per man. The boat was bailed out, the canvas tarpaulin put over it and 
we settled down for the night. Those who knew how to sail a boat took 
turns at the tiller. We had no instruments except a small compass which 
was not much good, so we had to steer by the sun and stars. We kept our 
course as near to the West as possible, but the wind was not in our favour and 
drove us Nor’west. During the night, we heard a low purring sound. At 
first we thought it was an aircraft but it had not the full-throated hum of 
an aero engine. The sound came nearer, but we did not light any flares. We 
realised in time that it must be a submarine on the surface recharging its 
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batteries to continue on its mission of death and bloody piracy. The 


sound lasted a few minutes then faded into silence. 


The second day passed uneventfully. We dished out rations twice a 
day and the weather gradually grew worse. On the third day the storm 
reached its climax. We could not set sail so we just drifted where the 
‘stream ’ took us. In the morning the look-out sighted a mast. At first 
we thought it was the Cape Hatteras light-vessel, but as we came nearer 
we saw that it was a sailing boat, probably a fishing boat. Our hopes ran 
high—we would be saved soon. She must have seen our boat as she 
changed course towards us. During the excitement we lost the tiller and 
an oar. As these were too valuable-to lose, we had to turn round and 
row after them. Eventually they were rescued and we once more steered 
towards the other boat, rowing hard all the time, but our high hopes were 
soon shattered. The other boat was a lifeboat in the same predicament as 
ourselves. When she had identified us she sheered off and was soon out of 
sight in the misty horizon. It was damnable. Thousands of square miles 
of ocean and the only ship we could see was another lifeboat, probably as 
badly off as ourselves. None of us spoke much, but we had not yet'given up 
hope; only our.third day in the boat. We would be rescued any minute. 

Sunday dawned: a glorious day, the sun shining, the sea like 


.@ mirror and hardly a breath of wind. That day our hopes again ran 


high. Seaweed, leaves, pieces of driftwood floated past us all day, and we 
thought we really were near the shore when a bird like a yellow-hammer 
circled around our boat all afternoon. We rowed all day and as each set 
of oarsmen came off their spell at rowing those who wished stripped and 
had a dip over the side. @t was most refreshing, but we did not stay in 
long for fear of sharks. We had an extra ration of waterthatday. In the 
afternoon the black fireman died and at sunset we buried him. The ser- 
vice was beautifully simple ; Mr. R., the third officer, read a portion of the 
Bible I had saved. Night fell and still no sign of land. 

The next day we were overshadowed by a black ominous cloud. About 
midday five flashes of lightning in quick succession forked down to the 
ocean. Almost immediately they were followed by crashing thunder- 
claps. As we gazed at this spectacle, the sea was suddenly churned into 
high clouds of spray. Then, to our amazement, five black spirals snaked 
down from the clouds towards the sea and simultaneously five pillars of 
water crawled up to meet them. They joined about a third of the way 
up. They can only have been about three miles from us and the fear that 
gripped our hearts is indescribable. Most of us prayed and all of us 
wished we had gone down with the ship if this was to be the terrible end 
designed for us. But Providence favoured us. A wind arose which blew 
away from us and also blew away this terrible phenomenon of nature, and 
we breathed again. 

The days lengthened into a week. 

No rescue yet, not even the sight of a plane. We were getting weak 
and we had stopped eating the biscuits and the tablets as they made us 
too thirsty, and lived solely on the chocolate and water. Thirst was 
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beginning to torture us and we continually rinsed out our mouths with 
sea water. It was remarkably fresh. We also massaged ourselves with oil, 
but we soon found out that if we drank it, it warmed us up.much better. 

On the morning of the tenth day Mr. G. died. He had been drink- 
ing sea water and was being tortured by thirst. He would get no 
more than his ration of fresh water and the unfortunate_man ransacked 
the medicine chest at night and drank a bottle of sal volatile. The night 
before he died he went mad. He raved, cursed and prayed all night until 
he had us almost in the same condition as himself. We gagged him in 
the morning and a few hours later he was dead. We did not wait till 
sunset this time. He was stripped of his clothing, which was given to 


those who had practically none, then after a short_prayer he was dropped — 


overboard and sank beneath the restless waves. 

By now most of us were becoming despondent. Tempers were frayed ; 
harsh words spoken and in one or two cases blows struck. We seemed 
to have entered a second childhood and, like a spoiled child who tries to 
get something unattainable, we ‘ kicked.’ We were growing weaker, we 
could no longer row and thirst was a real torture. Not until then did I 
ever appreciate the vivid descriptions of Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner : 


‘ There passed a weary time. 
Each throat was parched and glazed each eye. 
A weary time! A weary time! 
How glazed each weary eye!’ 


On the eleventh day Death juggled with us. In the morning my mate, 
Mr. B., whose constitution had been undermined by malaria, passed 
away. He was also stripped and his emaciated body was buried. Mr. H., 
the Second Officer was a close friend of Mr. B., and when we told him 
that Mr. B. was dead, he said, ‘ Poor fellow,’ threw back his head and 
died. Two minutes later he had joined his companion. Men wept and 
put up a heart-rending prayer to God Almighty to save us. But Death 
had not finished with us yet. In the afternoon three others died: a 
black fireman, mess-room boy and a D.L.M.S. Gunner. 

On the twelfth day, most of us were so exhausted that we could not 
stand. We lay on the bottom of the boat, hardly a word being said. We 
only prayed silently for rescue. I cannot remember much of what happened. 
I was growing weaker ; my swollen tongue almost filled my mouth. Water 
was very scarce and we could only have two sips a day, which just wet 
our mouths and made us almost mad for more, but Providence had heard 
our prayers. In the afternoon, we heard a faint hum and soon a bomber 
was circling round us, then it headed for the shore. We were now too 
weak to get excited. Fate had played too many tricks on us already. 

On the thirteenth day, a wind-storm broke loose and lashed the sea 
into great waves. The ocean was going to havea last laugh at us. The 
waves rose higher and higher but our boat was seaworthy and she rode 
them well. We had the sea anchor out and we lay under the tarpaulin 
for protection from the elements. A wave came overboard and wet us 
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slightly. We did not mind that ; we were pretty damp already. Close 
on its tail a larger one crashed over the side almost capsizing us. The boat 
was. half filled with water and we were soaked to the skin, but what did it 
matter. In a few hours I would be freed of this torture. But what the 
devil was wrong ? To our horror we found that the sea anchor had broken 
away. The men who were fit enough bailed out the boat. One took the 
tiller and we let her drift before the storm. The weather had been against 


us from the very beginning. We must be miles from land and we were 


getting farther from it every minute. What did it matter anyway ; four 


of us would be dead in a few hours and the others could not last more 


than two days. The water was practically finished. 

Already, the chill of Death was on me. My feet were swollen and 
absolutely numb as I had neither shoes nor.socks. By the early after- 
noon, the chillness had reached my waist. An A.B. kept slapping me to 
help the circulation, but it was not much good as the poor. fellow soon got 
too tired to keep it up. I was not frightened to die. Before I always had 
@ mortal fear of Death and it was beyond my understanding why. Great 
poets like Keats and Shelley wanted to die. To me in the lifeboat Death 
was very desirable. Soon I should be freed from this world of toil and 
strife. What was beyond, I could not tell, nor did I care. But surely it 
must be better than this terrible thirst which was slowly driving me crazy. 

In the afternoon W. was at the tiller. Suddenly he shouted : 

‘A ship!’ 

No answer ; nobody moved. Our senses were so benumbed that we 
could not immediately grasp the significance of his warning. — 

‘ You damned fools, here’s a ship,’ he repeated. Those who could get 
up did so and could hardly believe their eyes. 

For myself I just lay where I was, cheated of a death I had so much 
longed for. Not until the destroyer had come alongside did I wake up 
from my semi-coma and realise that the age of miracles is not yet passed. 
I crawled along the boat to where a net was slung over the destroyer’s 
side. Three pairs of eager hands grabbed my shoulder and lifted me on 
to the deck, where I collapsed in a heap. Some of the weaker ones had to 
be taken on board on a stretcher. I was carried down some ladders to 
the E.R.A.’s quarters, where they filled us up with rum, hot tea, water 
and fruit juices. _My tongue was-now cracked and to drink gave me great 
pain, but to be in a comfortable bunk again and feel cold water running 
down my throat was worth it. For two days we enjoyed that wonderful 
hospitality which seems synonymous with the Navy. The Canadians on 
board H.M.C.S. Niagara were fine fellows. They were like mothers-to us. 
Nobody could have done more for us than they did. On the morning of 
the sixteenth, we arrived in Halifax, Nova Scotia, where we were taken to 
Campbell Hospital. Our feet had given out completely and for a fort- 
night we enjoyed more Canadian hospitality, until they got better and our 
health was restored. So some day in the near future we could once again 
take our place in the grim ‘ Battle of the Atlantic,’ that the flag may be kept 
flying on the Island Fortress of Britain. 


Rosin FRasEr. 
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THE PRAISE OF PEACE 


Pass out,of passion into the praise 

Of quietness, and, from the wood, 

Into the lake-cool glade ; and let your days 

Be airlit with your solitude, 

Even with those most near most kind ; 

And let your eyes on all things gaze, 

As if indifferent, but let them mark 

Earth like the sea, its oneness and its arc. 

In stillness sift the sun, till night 

Divides your vision into multitude. 

Gather those stars into one central light 

And let them prophesy the look of love. 

So shall you bless your Time, and good 

Be in your touch and in your mind. 

So shall return the Passion that must prove « 

All joy : David’s shadow shaken bright 

In sacred dance along the holy floor, \ 

While from theupper shadows blessings pour fy 

Like dew from angels’ wings ; and, never done, 

The promise of a seraph like a sun. 
r 


APRIL 


Tue boughs have budded beads of rain. 
The primrose puts the sun to shame. 
How glorious are all things in pain 
Of growing, and of knowing, each, its name ! 


How fearless through the wind the wings 
Assault the air! And in the throng 

Of buds, of lambs, of all small things, 
The winter at my centre wakes to song. 


I free the dark at last. I live 

Towards the meaning of my day, 
And through my utterance I give 

A measure to the pleasure of the clay. 


I too assault the sun, the air, 
In naked frail mortality ; 
And being one with these can dare 
To cherish what must perish to be free. 





How good is Spring that even this 
Sad ageing body can achieve 

The type and tension of all bliss, 
Remember its December and believe ! 


SE 
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WORD-HISTORIES OF R.A.F. SLANG 


A Lone period of war—indeed, anything over six months—will always 
produce a “crop of slang words, phrases, and sayings. Extremely little 
slang survives from the Napoleonic Wars, the Crimean War, the Indian 
Mutiny, and comparatively little from the Boer War ; in those distant 
times, people did not think to collect these attractive oddments. From 
the war of 1914-18, now unfortunately known as only the First World 
War, there survives, however, a mass of slang, both civilian and military. 
The same is happening this time. 

In both the First and the Second World War it is noticeable that the 
Combatant Services have a far richer new slang than that. used by the 
civilians. Nor is the reason difficult to ascertain. In the Services, the 
men live—or should live—a more exciting life; they deal with new 
equipment and various weapons ; do things they’ve never done before— 
and pretend they jwant never to do again; many of them visit strange 
countries ; many become engaged in a service that is actually instead of 
nominally active ; and all of them mingle in such a companionship as 
they have never had before -they enlisted and will never again have, 
once they quit the Service. 

Sach conditions inevitably lead to a rejuvenation of language—to 
vividness—to picturesqueness—to vigour ; language becomes youthful, 
energetic, adventurous. And slang is the easiest way to achieve those 


ends ; that it is, very often, also the laziest way is irrelevant—nor, if it_ 


were relevant, would it much matter, for men speaking vigorously and 
vividly will not stop at slang: Standard.English itself becomes refreshed 
and enriched. 

But how do the slangs of the three Services compare one with another ? 
The richest of all is that of the Army; yet the Army has added only a 
small number of words and phrases to those inherited from the First 
World War. The Navy’s slang, not quite so extensive as that of the 
Army, is even more traditional. The Air Force had a small body of 
slang even when it was the Royal Flying Corps. The R.A.F. has many 
more slang terms than were possessed by the R.F.C., although the total 
number of its terms is very much smaller than that of either of the two 
senior Services. The R.A.F. still employs a few words that were in use 
so long ago as 1914-15; these few, however, are used either only or 
mainly by the men over forty or in new senses, one of the latter words 
being erk, to which we shall shortly return. 

Although R.A.F. slang is so much smaller numerically than Army 
slang and Navy slang, it is no less virile or picturesque or amusing ; in 
the mass, it is, in fact, more amusing. Not that I find he’s had it, or any 
of its variations, particularly amusing : this catch phrase is used far too 
much, often with very little point—if with any. The origin of this phrase 
is extremely obscure, and probably we shall never discover it. I think 
that it is short for he has had his 1sswe—that which he is entitled to be 
issued with from the stores ; or there may be a reminiscence of the old 
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I’ve had some (I know by-experience) or even of I’m not having any (I am 
having—and shall have—nothing to do with the matter). 

It is not out of place to begin with ranks and trades. The Central 
Trade Test Board, by the way, is the Brains Trust, with reference to the 
Brains Trust of the B.B.C., which itself took the name from President 
Roosevelt’s Brains Trust; the C.T.T.B., however, asks questions, not 
answers them. A Wing Commander becomes, by abbreviation, Wingco ; 
rather similar is Growpy for Group Captain ; and, though in its termina- 
tion only, Chiefy, Flight Sergeant (colloquially Flight), resembles Groupy 
and dates from the days when, in the Royal Naval Air Service, the corre- 
sponding ‘N.C.O.’ ranked as a Chief Petty Officer. Stationmaster— 
obviously from the terminology of railways—is an officer commanding 
an operational R.A.F. station. The Meteorological Officer is Met, the 
Education Officer is Schooly—borrowed from the Army and. representing 
the old title of Army Schoolmaster. Talking of borrowings, we may, 
while we’re on the subject, mention mouldy, a torpedo, which has been 
‘common form’ in the Navy since the beginning of the century; in 
dialect, mouldy is a mole—hence the origin of the Fleet Arm’s use of the 
term; and the R.A.F.’s motto, ‘Muck you, Jack; I’m fireproof,’ 
which merely adapts the century-old naval motto, ‘ Muck you, Jack ;. 
I’m all right.’ 

But to return to ranks and trades. Corp and Sarge are well-established 
Army terms of address. Plumber is an armourer. Op, an operator ; 
hence Wop, a wireless operator, from the abbreviation, W.Op., and 
therefore not to be confused with the American-slang Wop, an Italian. 
In 1914-18 and for some years afterwards, an erk, now used for an A.C.2 
or for a ‘ Sprog,’ meant an air mechanic. This odd word is, the writer 
believes, a shortened pronunciation of the italicised letters in ‘air 
mechanic ’ (perhaps in the form of ‘ air mech’); some airmen less con- 
vincingly maintain that it comes from ‘ lower-deck hand.’ Much the same 
kind of thing, with the addition of one of those ingenious twists beloved 
by the slangy, has happened in sprog, the R.A.F.’s word for the Army’s 
rooky or recruit. Sprog comes from ‘ frog spawn,’ spawn that, like the 
recruit, is very, very green, thus: the two sets of italicised letters are 
transposed ; rogsp would be intolerably difficult to pronounce ; but by 
reversal we obtain sprog. There is also, however, the entertaining, 
anecdotal explanation that, once upon a time, a recruit confused ‘ spro- 
cket ’ and ‘cog’; the error caught on, with a wild-fire rapidity. ‘Se 


non é vero, é ben trovato.’ Sprog is also used as an adjective, to mean new . 


or inexperienced or, as in ‘ a sprog corporal,’ recently appointed. 

Of the slang names for particular bodies of men, we may select those 
for the Service Police: on some stations they are known as Snoops 
or Snoopers, which, from to snoop or spy, is unkind ; on others as the 
Gestapo, which is merely satirical of a much-hated German special police- 
force. More amusing is the Chain Gang, men of all work : those helots of 
the R.A.F.: the A.C.H.’sG.D. (aircrafthands, general duties) : in allusion to 
the one-time chaining-together of convicts that were engaged on road work. 
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Thence to weapons, equipment, apparatus. A chatterbox is a machine- 
gun, from its rattling talk with confetti (as a stream of ammo or ammunition 
is called); a hip-flask is a revolver, from the position in which it is often 
carried ; a Mae West is a safety-jacket—worn, it bulges in the right places. 
The intercom is the inter-communication telephoné system of a ’plane. 

A ’plane ! is now a kite; in 1914-18 it used to be a bus or, as it often is 
even now, a crate. Of these, the first and the third constitute excellent 
examples of the British meiosis or habitual under-statement. Many 
types of ’plane have either a nickname or a slang name. Most of these 
names are obvious ; for instance, Spit and Hurry and Cat (a Catalina) ; 
slightly less obvious, though presenting no difficulties, are Lizzie for a 
Lysander and Maggie for a Miles Magister ;. more picturesque is Limping 
Annie (often Annie, for short), the Anson, from the unevenness of its 
engine-note. Among German ’planes, we have He, Me and You, a Heinkel, 
a Messerschmitt (also a Messer), and—German ju being pronounced you— 
a Junkers. A Dornier is a Doe, a Henschel a Hen, both by puns on the 
official abbreviations, Do. and Hen. The Focke-Wulf fighter ‘planes 
have been very aptly named The Abbeville Kids from the two facts, that 
our airmen first met them over or near Abbeville and that, like the Dead- 
End Kids of cinematic fame, they have no very rosy future. 

From ’planes we naturally pass to operations (slangily ops) and other 
activities. Circuits and bumps are those frequently repeated take-offs, 
circlings and landings which are practised at the E.F.T.S. or Elementary 
Flying Training School; the landings tend to be excessively bumpy. 
To footle around is to circle in search of a target, this—to adventurous 
spirits—being a waste of time; the word ‘footle’ is from fuésle in its 
alternative pronunciation futt]. To go through the gate is to open the 
throttle full out. To be tangled in the soup is to be lost, or at the Jeast in 
difficulties, in a fog ; suggested by the Londoner’s pea-souper for a thick 
yellowish fog. To ‘bale out’ (strictly speaking, to make a parachute 
landing) is to jump out of the window, either on to the deck or land or into 
the drink or sea. The deck, originally used by naval airmen, was prompted 
by the drink (adopted from sailors’ slang) ; the Big Drink is a fifty-years’- 
old nautical term for the Atlantic. If one cannot keep one’s tail clear— 
that is, out of the enemy’s gun-sights—one may qualify for the epitaph, 
He’s gone for a Burton (literally, for a glass of ale), which is the R.A.F.’s 
form of he’s gone West. Derivatively, he’s gone for a Burton means that 
he is absent (compare the Army’s Up in Annie’s room); a@ yet later 
derivative use is of things : for instance, a button that is missing may be 
said to have gone for a Burton. To depart, especially if hurriedly to 
oppose raiding enemy ’planes, is to scat, which is short for to ‘ scatter,’ 
much as the American scram is short for ‘scramble.’ A scramble is a 
fight in the air, which may also be described as a party, a good time being 
had by all; the former term is more properly applied to what we used to 
call a ‘ dog fight,’ and aerial ‘ free-for-all.’ Comparable with party is to 

2 An ‘ aeroplane’ is now an ‘ aircraft.’ Another official ukase tells us that an ‘ aero- 
drome ’ is now an ‘ airfield.’ 
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go to the movies, to go into action: one sees some remarkable pictures. 
In action, one may bomb the Crump Dump or Ruhr, in which our airmen 
have made so many ‘crump holes’ or bomb-craters ; in 1914-18, a crump 
was the shell (or its explosion) of a German 5-9. To bomb a place, espe- 


cially to bomb it heavily, is to prang it; prang may be a blend of ‘+o. 


paste’ and bang. Hence, if'an airman bumps into a door or a wall or a 


chair or what-have-you, he says he has pranged it. A fairly regular © 


early-morning bombing of a specific target is a milk-rownd ; compare a 
piece of cake for an easy raid, an easy victory in an air battle: as easy to 
‘take’ as a cake, and as pleasant. Compare also cookie, a 4,000 or 
8,000-lb. bomb, ironically agreeable for its recipients to digest. 

Information concerning operations (or anything else) is gen. Not, as 
many suppose, from ‘ genuine,’ for, if that were the correct origin, why 
should we speak of pukka gen, authentic or correct information? Of 
phoney gen, doubtful information ? And of duff gen, incorrect informa- 
tion? Pukka, as in pukka sahib, is from Hindustani; duff, probably 
connected with dough, has been adopted from the English underworld, 
‘ duff’ goods being trashy or, at the least, inferior; phoney from the 
American underworld, which adapted it from fawney, the English under- 
world term for a ring. The transition being effected by ‘ Brum ’ jewel- 
lery. No; gen is from the phrase, ‘for the general meemetion of all 
ranks,’ commen to the fighting Services. 

Those three phrases for three different kinds of icimeios sprang 
from an attitude of mind or perhaps only from a mood. Which brings 
us to several other terms expressive of mood or attitude. To shoot down 
in flames, like the equally aerial to shoot down from a great height, is to 
overcome @& person in an argument or a discussion ; to shoot a line is to 
boast ; from dropping a ‘ stick ’ of bombs in a straight and accurate line. 
To bind a person is to bore him stiff ; probably from the ill-temper that 
so often results from being bound or constipated, but perhaps from the 
fact that such a duty as is a tie may easily become boring. Hence, by a 
not unnatural transition, we say that ‘So-and-so was binding all the 
morning’; that is, grumbling or complaining or finding fault or merely 
being a nuisance, a bore. A person or a thing that is a bore or a nuisance 
is a bind, but one who is a grouser or a fault-finder is termed a binder. 
Binding (or grousing) may spring from being browned off, cheesed off, 
brassed off, or what used to be called ‘fed-up.’ Browned off originated, 


somewhere about 1932, in the Regular Army in India ; it comes from cook- - 


ing, a dish that is over-baked being browned off the menu ; there may also 
be a reminiscence of ‘to bein a bréwn study,’ depressed or low-spirited. 
Cheesed off was probably suggested by browned off; the link is to be found 
in the brown or brownish rind of cheese. Brassed off is originally a naval 
term, which derives from the excessive, or very frequent, polishing of the 
ship’s brass-work. Brassed off is not much used by the R.A.F., which is 
beginning to make cheesed off its favourite among these three phrases. 
But lest you should become ‘ cheesed off’ . ’ 
Eric PARTRIDGE. 
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AN OLD SOLDIER 
(October, 1943) 


To-niguT I saw the wounded come ashore. . . . 
In Liverpool ? No, man, the local flicks, 

and, sure, saw more 

than any at the quay. 
The most they’d get was a peep, with shoves and kicks 
from other hollering patriots ; for me | 
a ringside seat, red plush, price half-a-crown— - 
but, there, never mind me. I was in the last. 

I saw some good ones go. I saw some drown 
later in peace’s smooth, oblivious tide. ; 

And maybe I muddle your future with my past. 

Maybe I’m sour and grey... . 

Sure, this, to-night, this got my dull eyes stinging— 
those docks like Whitehall, Corogation day, 

all jumbled with handkerchiefs, but full of singing 

and words without meaning that meant welcome home, 
and every tug was hooting weleome home, - ° | 
and through it all that ship, those curious faces 

of shattered, smiling boys. 

A camera, ; 
we say, is heartless—and this one lent no graces 
to a peasant grin or an uncouth, graceless hand 
or some it startled as from a reverie 
in the pit where agonies are. 
Heartless—but there was one marvel it did not hide : ; A 
the involuntary eyes towards their land 
like dreamers to an unequivocal star. 


On shore, a general and a microphone. 
They listened from the ship. They lined her side. 
He read his speech. ‘The motherland ’ he read 
‘ will care for you.’ 
Then there they came, the limbless and the blind, 
the helped and the helpful, and the crutches clumsily new. 
Ay, there they came, the undemonstrative few, 
the stretcher cases with bandaged, rigid head 
(or Dunkirk relics or left by a Libyan car-track 
and left for dying or dead). 
Then bland reporters came 
with * who’ s from old Scotland?’ and ‘well, lad, let’s have your 
name ’ 
and ‘ you were in France—just where ¢?’ They answered ‘ Arras ’ 
or ‘ Cambrai ’ or ‘ Saint Omer.’ 
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Not much to_follow— 
more waving—an infant kissed—a train receding 
to a song of their own and (how these.things are changeless) 
the song was triumphant German, anglicised, 
just as we used to do. And that was the end. ... 


But not quite the end for me. . . . Through the last notes, fading, 
I heard gaunt voices singing in the Strand 

and I saw a dishonoured uniform, that cloth 

of the glazed, ex-service blue, their medals too 

and the flag of the eee. 

And there, beyond, 

with a pavement-piano-in Trafalgar Square 

with ‘ Arras ’ chalked up and ‘ Cambrai,” 6 each with the date 

when those dots on a foreign map grew suddenly great 

with our wooden crosses, and when I was there. 


So you call this retrogressive ? old ? not fair 
to plans, unsentimentally profound *? 
Well, you may be right ; that audience to-night 
assuredly said so ; for their money talked. 
(Oh—after the film a Red Cross box went round 
to a jingling profusion of uncounted coins 
and each coin seemed a shining resolution 
to do the thing well this time). 

But I was thinking. 
ten years from now were the better time to see 
this fragment from the desolate heaps of war. 
Ah ! then it would be a probe—how deeply sinking 
through how much obliterating moss, before 
it struck the imbedded stone, that brave, first stone 
on which a templed peace was planned to be . . . ? 


So at the last I am frank and will not own 

I am blinded by bitterness. Come ten years later— 

my friend, come then and say : this bitterness 

was blind. And say your plans were greater 

than all the powers of forgetfulness. 

Come ten years later. Say you have found redress 

for the wreck of the world and for wrecks of wounded men; 
and humbly I shall listen to you then. 


JAMES MONAHAN. 


January, 1944. 
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YOUTH AND MARRIAGE 


WHEN owing to social changes a law becomes too onerous for a community, 
ways are generally found for evading it, the classic instance being the 
refusal of juries under the old criminal law to convict for offences which 
might result in the capital penalty. A question is now presenting itself as 
to whether the social obligations involved in the present marriage laws are 
not such as to lead many persons to regard living together without being 
legally united as preferable to matrimony. The large increase in the 
applications for divorce is one indication that the present system of 
marriage is failing to meet the needs and wishes of a substantial section of 
the community. In the December number of this journal Mr. J. W. B. 
Worsley put forward a strong plea for increased facilities-for divorce, and 
the present article is an effort to supplement that plea by setting forth 
certain statistical and physiological facts which indicate the existence of a 
serious conflict between the demands of society and the claims and 
dictates of nature, a conflict which is a source of much harm and unhappi- 
ness in the community. 

Social workers and others whose occupations require them to become 
familiar with the intimate lives of many of their fellow-citizens, are well 
aware of the large numbers of men and women who live together without 
being marriéd, or have sexual relations under conditions which do not 
constitute promiscuity or prostitution, unions which have doubtless been 
facilitated by the spread of knowledge of contraceptives. In some of these 
associations one or other of the pair is married ; in others there is no legal 
impediment to marriage or there is an obstacle which affects un- 
married persons. Many of these unions are childless ; in others if a child 
is born the woman may simply take the name of the man and continue 
to live with him‘as his wife. A member of the staff of a large Information 
Centre writes to me :— 


*‘ My colleagues and I are alternately horrified and bewildered by the daily 
multiplying signs of breakdown in the marriage and family systems of this 
country. It has been quite a common occurrence for young women (22 is a 
good average age for these cases) whose husbands are away for years on end, 
to have children by men whose names they do not even know, to make false 
entries in the Register of Births and finally to hand over the ¢ehild to foster- . 
parents, only too anxious to adopt the really fine and beautiful children 
produced in this way. All this is done with the help of a few forms and not the 
slightest emotion of any kind. The need for Identity Cards and Ration Books 
reveals large numbers of persons who for various reasons have been living 
together for many years unmarried. A special defence regulation enables them 
to change their names for documentary purposes without difficulty. Some of 
the younger women have no feeling for permanence or sense of responsibility ; 
illegitimacy does not seem to be a matter of concern to anyone, and bigamy 
may have been committed wjth light-hearted cheerfulness.’ 


This article is concerned chiefly with the young, and the general 
impression as to the frequency of irregular unions among them has 
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received astonishing confirmation from statistics published recently by 
the Registrar-General which show that in 1939 the latest year for which 
returns are available, 20,981 women under twenty years of age, in England 
and Wales, gave birth to their first legitimate child, and of these 
maternities, 15,427 occurred within the first eight months of marriage 
(14,787 being within the first seven months). This means that some 
three-quarters of these women were already pregnant when they married. 
There were also 5,219 illegitimate maternities in women under twenty 
years of age. During the age-period twenty to twenty-five there were 
85,999 first legitimate maternities, of which 28,092 occurred within the 
first eight months, and there were 7,851 illegitimate maternities. The 
proportion of births in the early months of marriage falls off rapidly with 
each year of life, showing that the movement is one not affecting society 
generally but only the young. It may be that some of the births were to 
couples who already intended to get married and who anticipated their 
union, but there are good reasons for believing that more frequently there 
was no intention to marry before the pregnancy occurred. 

These figures by no means provide a complete index of extra-marital 
relations among the young, for we have still to take account of abortions. 
There is, of course, no statistical record of these, but the number is known 
to be large. Mr. D. V. Glass, after an exhaustive investigation of the 
evidence available, considers it not at all improbable that there are about 


100,000 illegal abortions in England and Wales every year, and a large 


proportion of these are known to occur aniong young unmarried women. 
When we remember that conception is unlikely to follow with those who 
are using contraceptives, we realise that the total volume of illicit 
associations among the young must be very Jarge. 

Apart from any questions of morality, the effect of these conditions on 
the birth-rate must be serious, since owing to the social obloquy involved, 
the temptation to avoid pregnancy and childbirth in unlicensed unions is 
very strong, an effect which is particularly ynfortunate from the biological 
point of view as it is occurring at the ages when women are most fertile 
and best fitted for parturition. The average age of women at marriage 
how is about twenty-five and a half, and since a woman’s fertile life is 
taken at from fifteen to forty-five, it follows that one-third of this period 
is reproductively functionless within the bonds of matrimony. The 
question of raising the birth-rate in this country will probably be one of the 
most pressing problems confronting the next generation, and its solution 
may demand drastic revision of the laws of marriage with a view to 
encouraging reproduction at earlier ages and reducing the great wastage 
of infant life at present occurring among the younger section of the female 
population. Before considering what steps might be possible to lessen 
the evil effects of the disharmony between nature and society in the 
young, we must examine another question, the legal age of marriage in 
relation to the age of female maturity. 

Up to 1929 the age of marriage in this country was twelve .for the 
female and fourteen for the male, and until the eighteenth century 
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marriage at the age of fourteen or fifteen was by no means rare. The Wife 
of Bath was married at twelve and Shakespeare makes Juliet fourteen ; 
Margaret Beaufort bore the son who was to become Henry VII before she 
was fifteen ; and Lady Isabella Bennet married the Duke of Grafton, the 
natural son of Charles*IT, when she was twelve and became the mother 
of the second Duke before she was: sixteen. Many other instances of 
prolific early unions could be given. Under the Age of Marriage Act, 1929; 
the age was raised to sixteen for both sexes. This was a House of Lords 
measure and was passed by the Commons without discussion. Judging 
from the debate in the House of Lords the chief motive which appears to 
have influenced the supporters of the Bill was desire to protect young girls 
against unscrupulous men, a laudable object which has no doubt been 
beneficial in the direction intended. But fifteen years’ experience of the 
Act has shown that in another direction it has caused distress. It has 
meant that a pregnant woman below the age of sixteen, who has the 
opportunity and would be glad to marry the father of her child and thus 
redeem her position, must by law have her character besmirched and her 
child rendered illegitimate. In 1939, in England and Wales, 199 women 
below the age of sixteen became mothers, and their offspring were 
necessarily bastardised by the operation of the Act however willing the 
fathers may have been to marry these mothers. 

Another argument which clearly influenced the House of Lords was 


the belief, expressed by several of the speakers, that pregnancy in young 


girls is undesirable on the ground of physiological immaturity. Vet there 
is no evidence that early pregnancy is physically prejudicial either to 
mother or child, and the postponement of marriage which modern 
civilisation requires also involves postponing the fulfilment of nature’s 
intentions. There are good reasons for the view that if a woman is not 
adequately developed for childbirth she will not coneeive. One indication 
of unfitness for parturition from any cause is the occurrence of still-birth, 
and in the 201 infants born to the 199 mothers mentioned previously, the 
still-birth rate was 3-5 per cent., which may be-compared with the rate 
of 3-8 per cent. for all infants and 4-7 for all illegitimate infants. Lord 
Buckmaster, who introduced the Bill, himself quoted ‘ ancient text-books’ 
which justified the ages of twelve and fourteen on the grounds that— 


‘It is not because the parties are supposed to have sufficient discretion 
to appreciate the consequences of so critical and responsible an engagement, 
but because in general they have by that time arrived at physical maturity 
and the worst social evils would ensue from holding them incapable of marrying.’ 


Lord Buckmaster’s comment on this statement was, ‘I cannot help 
thinking that men and women grew more rapidly to maturity three or 
four hundred years ago than they do to-day.’ Such a change, however, 
in so few generations is highly improbable. So far from early pregnancy 
being prejudicial either to mother or child, the age of sixteen or less is 
actually the best for child-bearing. The well-known text-book, Williams’ 
Obstetrics (eighth edition, 1941), states :— 
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* Contrary to general belief labour is exceptionally rapid and easy in very 
young primipare. Harris, after analysing the histories of 500 such cases, 
reached the conclusion that from the purely obstetric point of view sixteen 
years or less represents the optimum age for the birth of the first child—a view 
which is shared by Gache and Bondy.’ ° 


Harris’s investigations were made at the Johns Hopkins University 
and he ages of his cases were from twelve to sixteen. He found that 
labour was shorter ‘han in older women and the children were not inferior 
in sizé. 

A similar though smaller investigation at one of the London hospitals, 
the results of which have not yet been published, has led to the same 
conclusion. 

There is abundant other evidence of sexual maturity in girls at an 
earlier age than is generally recognised, some of it of a lamentable 
character. A recent investigation by the News Chronicle into prostitution 
in London called attention to the large number of young girls who were 
engaged in this occupation, many between the ages of fifteen and sixteen, 
and stated that some of them when taken inftto custody, usually on 
identity card checks, were found to be suffering from venereal disease. 
The Report of the Home Office on The Work of the Children’s Branch, for 
1938, gives further information on this point. Speaking of juvenile 
delinquents needing care and protection, the Report says, ‘ Neglected 
boys generally find an outlet for their energies in adventure involving 
larceny, breaking into premises and damage to property. Girls on the 
other hand drift into indecent or immoral habits.’ Taking the total 
volume of juvenile delinquency under the age of seventeen, boys out- 
number girls by sixteen to one, but in the section needing eare and 
protection the girls are more numerous than the boys, ‘ the-reason being 
that amongst the older girls there are to be found a greater number in a 
state of emotional adolescent instability than among the older boys.’ 
Some results of this emotional instability are shown by the wide prevalence 
of venereal disease among the girls. Of 172 girls admitted to senior 
schools in the first year of the coming -into force o° the Children’s and 
Young Persons Act (1933), sixty-one needed treatment for venereal 
disease ; and of 1,139 girls below the age of seventeen who were admitted 
to Approved Schools during the three years 1934 to 1936, no less than 251 
or very nearly one-quarter were found to be suffering from venereal 
disease. Fifty-six girls under seventeen (eighteen under sixteen) who were 
pregnant, were dealt with by the Home Office, and of these, nine were 
suffering from syphilis or gonorrheea and two had had earlier miscarriages. 
The following appeared in the News Chronicle for February 24th, 1944— 


‘Mr. H. Cecil Heath, barrister, said yesterday at a London conference on 
drink and disease : ““I recently visited a remand home for girls on the outskirts 
of London. Of the 80 girls under sixteen, 63 had venereal disease, 42 were 
expectant mothers, and two were daughters of ministers.’’ ’ 


It is a frequent occurrence to see girls of an early age, aieai before 
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the magistrates with soliciting or kindred offences, who defiantly refuse 
to give any undertaking to alter their mode of life and are sent to institu- 
tions for years. ‘ Which is it to be, Miss? Will you go to the Salvation 
Army home or will you go to prison ? ’ asked a London magistrate recently 
and received the unhesitating reply, ‘I would prefer to go to prison.’ 
Another magistrate, after warning a girl that she was embarking on a life 
of degradation and strongly urging her to go into a home, received the. 
sullen answer, ‘I would rather do my time.’1 Many of these unfortunate 
girls are suffering from frustration of perfectly natural urges, and if they 
had lived in a society which would have permitted them to mate at an 
early age and rear their babies they would probably have been entirely 
satisfactory members of the community. 

It is clear that in this matter there is a serious. conflict. Society 
insists on treating these girls as children ; nature gives them the frames 
and urges of grown women, and to judge by the steady increase in the 
number who ignore or defy the law, society appears to be fighting a losing 
battle. The demands of nature may be frustrated but they cannot be 
destroyed, and more parental control, more repression and imprisonment, 
more Borstals and kindred institutions will produce their effect only at a 
cost of greater distress and shame to the young. Sooner or later, when 
it has been generally realised that every possible encouragement must be 
given to steps promoting the birth-rate if the continuance of the com- 
munity is to be ensured, the question will thrust itself upon sdciety as to 
whether much earlier unions in the young should not be facilitated. At 
present a material section of youth is leading an ugly, furtive and 
dangerous sex life, and many unhappy women are finding themselves .in 
the position of having to choose between criminal abortion, social 
disgrace, or a marriage which they would not otherwise have desired, and 


_ to some the third course may not be open. In these circumstances many 


resort to abortion at risk of serious injury to health and often at high 
financial cost under degrading conditions ; and some are driven to suicide. ~ 

Another legal-requirement which tends to promote irregular unions 
is the necessity those below twenty-one years of age are under of having 
to obtain the consent of their parents before they can marry. These 
obstacles to marriage frequently lead to false statements as to age being 
made to the Registrar. In a recent case-a mother herself stated that her 
daughter was seventeen when in fact she knew she was only fifteen. Yet 
another factor making for such unions is the existence of restrictions on 
marriage in the Civil Service and teaching profession. 

Mr. Worsley asks for reform of the law of marriage in order to promote 
marriages of true and full affection. This calls attention to the social as 
distinguished from the biological aspect of the conflict, for the inexperience 

2 The following case may also be quoted from the News Chrongcle for 8th December, 
1943 :—Mr. Henriques, Chairman of the East London Juvenile Court, told the story of a gir] 
of 15 who frankly admitted to the police that she had been going to the West End and 
sleeping with soldiers. When the girl came to court she took his breath away by saying 
that she chose « life of prostitution. He remanded her for a week and within a few days 
she was back in the West End. 
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of the young of both sexes is a strong argument against their committing 

themselves to a union which is intended to be binding for life. It is the 

irrevocability of marriage which deters many persons at all ages from 

marrying, and the question arises as to whether some form of union of a 

less binding charaeter should not be recognised as an alternative to 

marriage. In a suggestion of this sort made some years ago by a judge in 

America, the term ‘companionate marriage’ was proposed for such 

unions. They could be contracted for a stated period, say of two or three 

years and would not require the consent of the parents. Any children 

born would be legitimate and the husband would be enabled to make 
provision for his wife. At present.any contract for cohabitation other 

than marriage is void on the ground that it is in furtherance of immorality. 

Where children were particularly desired the contract might be terminable 

if after a certain period there had been no offspring. This scheme would 

meet the position of many who now find themselves leading a double life » 
or driven to a life of deception, and to a large extent would do little more 

than regularise a position already existing. But it would not help the 

very young and it is among them that some of the most tragic cases arise. 

If a serious effort is to be made to resolve the present conflict between 

nature and society which is producing such terrible results, it would be 

necessary to take the further step of lowering the age for such unions in 

the.female at least to fifteen and preferably to fourteen ; while if sixteen 

is maintained for the male, there should be a proviso allowing a contract 

to be entered into at an earlier age in exceptional cases, which arise much 
less frequently among boys than girls. The present laws of marriage 

could remain untouched for those who preferred so to bind themselves. 


Steps of this sort would diminish the temptation to abortion, thereby 
probably having a material effect on the birth-rate, lessen the prevalence 
of venereal disease, increase the self-respect of many persons who are at 
present concealing breaches of social conventions, and give the young 
an opportunity of acquiring knowledge and experience which would 
lay a sounder and happier foundation for full marriage later. 


Wru1am A. BREnp. 








